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Association Activities in 1942 


Cc. W. FAIRCHILD 


TO THE READER: — These excerpts from remarks by Mr. Fairchild pre- 
sent a by no means complete picture of the Association’s many activities. 
Omitted here in our abbreviated account are paragraphs dealing with 


several departments whose activities already have been recount 


in the 


Journal or which will appear in these columns in the near future. — Ed. 


> Berore discussing individually 
the 1942 activities of the several 
departments of the Association, | 
shall refer briefly to a few major 
activities which may be considered 
as projects of the Association as a 
whole. 

The Association supports the 
program of the Center for Safety 


Education at New York University, 
which was established in 1938 by 
the National Conservation Bureau 
and is maintained by an annual 
grant from the Association. 

The Center, which was organ- 
ized for the purpose of “teaching 
teachers to teach safety,” presents 
courses in safety education in both 
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the undergraduate and graduate 
schools of New York University, 
and other universities and col- 
leges, and conducts many other 
activities, including research in 
problems of safety and safety edu- 
cation, provision of field service in 
curriculum construction to schools 
and teacher-preparing institutions 
and the publication of many 
safety education teacher and stu- 
dent materials. 

During 1942, the Association 
continued its cooperation with the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., which is 
engaged in establishing high edu- 
cational standards in the profes- 
sion of property and casualty 
insurance underwriting and in en- 
couraging and fostering the train- 
ing of students in educational 
institutions for the career of prop- 
erty and casualty underwriter. 
The Institute cooperates with uni- 
versities and colleges offering in- 
surance courses, although it does 
not conduct such courses itself. 

Assistance was maintained in 
the presentation of the courses in 
casualty and fire insurance, pre- 
sented by the California State 


~ 
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Department of Education as a 
part of the Consumers’? Education 
Course. 

Cooperation was maintained 
with the National Association of In- 
surance Agents’ educational pro- 
gram, which endeavors to provide 
insurance agents and agency em- 
ployees throughout the nation 
with a practical, coordinated plan 
of insurance education devoted to 
the different branches of property 
and casualty insurance. 

The National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee was aided in its ef- 
forts to preserve our system of pri- 
vate enterprise, which has brought 
to this country the highest stand- 
ard of living of any nation in the 
world. The National Industrial 
Information Committee was orig- 
inated and is sponsored by the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers. It carries on a broad 
program of education through co- 
operation with educational insti- 
tutions, educators and _ business 
organizations, and with many 
other groups. 

The member companies of the 
Association were kept informed of 
the Youth Correction Program of the 
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American Law Institute in order 
that they might cooperate with 
this program individually. 

For the purpose of aiding mem- 
ber companies to plan intelligently 
for staff reorganization as men are 
inducted into the armed services, 
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Cc. W. FAIRCHILD 


General Manager 


close contact was maintained with 
the War Manpower Commission. 


THE CasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL 


As its chief medium of public ex- 
pression, the Association continued to 
publish THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY 
Journat. The JourNaL, which is pub- 
lished monthly except during the sum- 
mer months, when there are two bi- 
monthly issues, is distributed to repre- 
sentatives of the Association’s member 
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companies, officials of trade associa- 
tions and agents’ associations, univer- 
sity teachers of insurance, trade boards, 
Chambers of Commerce, libraries, 
writers and publicists, various Gov- 
ernment officials, insurance commis- 
sioners and many other associations, 
groups, organizations and individuals 
engaged either directly or indirectly in 
the advancement of insurance. Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus is Editor. 


Since our entry into war, the Jour- 
NAL has stressed the role of stock com- 
pany insurance in the war effort, from 
five to nine feature articles on this 
subject appearing in each issue. These 
feature articles have dealt with the ac- 
tivities of insurance men in civilian 
defense, war plants, and the armed 
services; the servicing of business of 
agents called to the colors; means by 
which the insurance industry and 
agents may aid in the conservation of 
men, machines and materials in order 
to achieve maximum production in 
minimum time; the speeding up of 
construction of Army and Navy proj- 
ects through the cooperation of the 
stock-company-supported Bureau of 
Contract Information in Washington, 
D. C. (which serves as a central clear- 
ing house for bonding information); 
the participation of insurance com- 
panies in helping to finance the war 
through the investment of a large por- 
tion of their reserve funds in govern- 
ment securities; and the important 
assistance of agents and brokers to the 
War Damage Corporation. 


In addition to its presentation of 
war contribution articles and informa- 
tion, the JouRNAL continued to serve 
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as an ecaucational medium to assist in 
the training of agents and brokers and 
promote stock company business 
through the publication of articles by 
leading insurance men who are happy 
to share their ideas for the advance- 
ment of stock company coverage. 


Tue CasuaLty DEPARTMENT 
Since our participation in the war, 
the activities of the Casualty Depart- 
ment, which is managed by J. Dewey 
Dorsett, have been intensified to meet 
war problems. 

The Casualty Department has long 
been concerned with the industrial 
problem of occupational diseases and 
has directed its effort toward the at- 
tainment of protection for workers 
afflicted as a result of employment 
hazards. During the year, member 
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companies have been kept informed of 
new developments in the occupational 
disease field, particularly those which 
have come about as a result of war 
hazards. The Casualty Department’s 
Clearing House on Occupational Dis- 
ease Claims has rendered signal serv- 
ice in this respect. Close contact was 
maintained with the Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation. Research was car- 
ried on for the purpose of determining 
health hazards, and various independ- 
ent studies in this field were assisted. 
Progress was made in the Depart- 
ment’s policy of working for the im- 
provement of occupational disease 
legislation. 

The Casualty Department kept 
abreast of developments in the auto- 
mobile financial responsibility legisla- 
tive field, workmen’s compensation, 
and cooperated in working out meth- 
ods for obtaining adequate insurance 
for war projects. 

The Department continued its ef- 
forts to publicize the achievements of 
competitive private insurance in the 
field of workmen’s compensation in 
order tocombat the efforts of those who 
would exclude private enterprise from 
this field of insurance. It has been con- 
cerned with the difficulties which may 
arise from an insurance viewpoint, 
particularly in regard to workmen’s 
compensation, as a result of enemy at- 
tack. Mr. Dorsett was one of the lec- 
turers in the course of Industrial 
Hygiene for Occupational Diseases 
conducted by the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University. 
He also acted as chairman at one of 
the sessions of Industrial Health at the 
Long Island College of Medicine. 














FIDELITY AND SURETY 

The Fidelity and Surety Depart- 
ment, under the directorship of Alex- 
ander Foster, Jr., serves the surety 
company interests by studying and an- 
alyzing laws and legislative proposals 
affecting the bonding business. This 
department also works for the promo- 
tion of uniformity of the surety laws of 
the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment. It carries on public relations 
work in the interest of all classes of 
fidelity and surety bonds and directs 
the public relations work of the Bureau 
of Contract Information, Washington, 
D. C. It maintains close contact with 
the Towner Rating Bureau which 
establishes surety rates. 

During 1942, the Department was 
instrumental in building up and main- 
taining a high degree of cooperation 
between the Government and _ the 
surety industry. It has constantly 
striven to meet the rapidly changing 
needs of various branches of the armed 
services in regard to corporate surety. 

For example, it was called upon by 
the War Department to assist in ex- 
pediting the procuring of necessary 
war materials by devising a workable 
plan by which the consent to modifica- 
tion of war production contracts could 
be obtained in a minimum of time 
from the surety or sureties involved. 
Many of the huge contracts let by the 
War Department involved the guaran- 
tees of many co-sureties, and the pro- 
curing of consents of all the companies 
involved presented many time-con- 
suming problems. Subsequent to the 
request of the War Department for as- 
sistance, the facilities of the Associa- 
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a 
tion’s Washington office were made 
available to the Government. A plan 
was worked out by which the Wash- 
ington office of the Association through 
its power of attorney was enabled to 
act immediately upon authorization 
by the home office of the company in- 
volved, thus reducing to an absolute 
minimum the time necessary to pro- 
cure consents of surety to change in 
war contracts. 

Howard M. Starling, Manager of 
the Association’s Washington office, 
and Charles M. Walker, Counsel at 
that office, were appointed as Attor- 
neys-in-Fact for all of the corporate 
surety companies engaged in the con- 
tract bond business. 

The Fidelity and Surety Depart- 
ment’s activities in connection with 


legislative matters were continued, 
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and during 1942 approximately 1500 
legislative bills which affected the 
surety industry were reviewed. Of 
those bills, approximately 250 became 
law. 

During 1942, the State of New York 
set a legislative precedent which it is 
anticipated will be followed else- 
where. At the last session of the New 
York Legislature, a law was enacted 
restricting the activities of personal 
sureties. In the future, the bond of a 
personal surety, when filed in a court 
proceeding, will be a lien on the real 
property of the personal surety. The 
existence of such liens will unquestion- 
ably prove a substantial deterrent to 
personal suretyship. 


CLams BuREAU 


The Claims Bureau of the Associa- 
tion combats the fraudulent practices 
of the insurance claims fakers who 
have always been a problem of the 
casualty insurance business. Until July 
1, Barent Ten Eyck was in charge of 
the Claims Bureau, with the title of 
General Solicitor. Upon Mr. Ten 
Eyck’s resignation to return to the 
private practice of law, Wayne Mer- 
rick, who was at that time Claims 
Bureau Director of Investigations, was 
promoted to the newly-created posi- 
tion of Claims Bureau Manager. 

The Claims Bureau investigative 
staff is made up of the most competent 
investigators available, many of whom 
were former members of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

In its war against fraudulent prac- 
tices during the first ten months of 
1942, the Claims Bureau was instru- 
mental in securing convictions against 
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forty-five individuals who had pre- 
sented fraudulent claims against casu- 
alty insurance carriers. Thirty-one in- 
dictments, informations, or complaints 
were filed, five attorneys were dis- 
barred, while three attorneys were 
suspended from practice and one was 
reprimanded. Disciplinary action was 
taken against one doctor. Evidence of 
unethical practices involving seventy- 
two lawyers has been presented to 
local bar associations for disciplinary 
action. Complete surveys of claims 
conditions were made in thirty-eight 
leading claim centers. 

Breaking an Automobile Claims Ring. 
— One of the outstanding cases suc- 
cessfully closed in 1942 was against a 
ring specializing in automobile acci- 
dents. Of the eighty members of this 
ring, sixty pleaded guilty. This ring 
alone defrauded the insurance com- 
panies of a sum conservatively esti- 
mated at $125,000. 

Improving Claims Conditions. — In 
addition to the results achieved in the 
case mentioned above and several 
similar cases, as well as in isolated 
fraud cases, the investigative staff of 
the Claims Bureau was instrumental in 
aiding a number of bar associations to 
take successful disciplinary measures 
against unethical lawyers. Such dis- 
ciplinary measures were usually fol- 
lowed by a marked improvement in 
claims conditions. 

The Claims Bureau assisted a joint 
subcommittee of stock and mutual 
claims executives in devising a plan for 
the establishment in key claims cen- 
ters of claims organizations whose 
membership comprises the most com- 
petent claims personnel in the terri- 
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tory. Plans are now well under way 
for the establishment of such an asso- 
ciation of claims men in a representa- 
tive Pacific coast city. 

The Claims Bureau continued to 
work closely with a joint medical sub- 
committee for the purpose of promot- 
ing closer relations between the medi- 
cal profession and the insurance 
industry. 

The Claims Bureau Plate Glass 
Division, through negotiations with 
the glaziers of New York City and 
northern New Jersey, stabilized re- 
placement prices of plate glass to in- 
surance companies. In other cities, 
successful negotiations with local 
glaziers resulted in decreasing replace- 
ment costs. In a number of instances, 
increases in replacement costs were 
prevented. Suggestions made to the 





member companies and New York 
City glaziers resulted in substantial re- 
duction of the number of emergency 
overtime replacements. 

Considerable success was achieved 
in promoting closer cooperation be- 
tween police departments and member 
companies in order that member 
companies might obtain ready access 
to police department accident records. 

The records of millions of claims 
cases are kept on file in the various In- 
dex Bureaus which have been set up in 
key cities throughout the country by 
the Claims Bureau. These records pro- 
vide a simple and effective means of 
identifying claim repeaters. The Asso- 
ciation has made the facilities of the 
Index Bureau System available to any 
legitimate organization confronted by 
claim problems. Users of the Index 
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Bureau System include insurance 
companies, utility companies, munici- 
palities, trade associations and many 
others. 

Thus the work of the Claims Bureau 
in combatting fraudulent claims rings 
and lone-wolf operators continuously 
serves the public interest by helping to 
reduce the losses incurred by the ac- 
tivities of those who make a racket of 
preying upon the casualty insurance 
companies. Unquestionably, casualty 
insurance rates would be much higher 
if it were not for the work of the 
Claims Bureau. 


THE AssoOcIATION’s ACHIEVEMENTS 


The foregoing is a brief and par- 
tial résumé of some of the more 
important activities conducted by 


te 


the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. Through its 
various departments, it is perform- 
ing valuable services in helping to 
attune the stock casualty and 
surety business to the war effort, 
and to serve both the best interests 
of all its member companies and 
the American public. Because of 
its work in these tumultuous days, 
the steady flow of war production 
is accelerated, manpower, mate- 
rials and machines are conserved, 
and the security of the American 
people is enhanced. These are 
achievements which help to make 
our nation strong at a time when 
every ounce of strength we can 
muster is essential to victory. 


For the Men in Service 





If you do not carefully file all issues of the JouRNAL for pos- 
sible future reference, let some insurance man now in the 
armed services benefit from it. Two cents postage will carry 
the JouRNAL to service men anywhere in the world where the 
domestic mail service may be in operation. Preferably, use 
wrapper or envelope, although the magazine may be for- 
warded “‘as is,” merely by writing name and address in space 


provided at top of back cover, with 2¢ stamp affixed thereto. 








@ There Is No Gainsaying the Fact 
That These Are Difficult Times 


What’s Ahead in the Casualty Business 
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There Is Much Good to Be Expected from Even 
the Worst of Present Conditions 





W. T. 
> THERE is no blinking the fact 
that these are difficult times. But 
for the intelligent and enterprising 
agent, there is a great deal of good 
to be extracted 


HARPER 


so-called comprehensive insurance 
rating plan. Comparatively few 
agents throughout the country are 
being benefited by this increased 

premium volume. 





from even the 
worst of present 
conditions. One of 
the most note- 
worthy things that 
strikes us at the 
outset is the tre- 
mendous rise in 
the national in- 
come of the coun- 
try, and the end 
is not yet in sight. 


dropped in 


unconscious 


“I took one 
future,”’ he 
fainted.” 





HERE is a story told 
about some fellows who 


teller and found him draped 


ball. They worked on the 
fortune teller for a few min- 
utes and revived him. He 
finally managed to speak. 


The big risks are 
relatively few in 
number, and not 
many individual 
agents are partici- 
pating in these 
jumbo lines. 
While on first 
sight an increased 
national income 
would appear to 
provide an imme- 


on a fortune 


over his crystal 


look into the 
said, ‘“‘and I 








The war thus far 
has given a tremendous impetus to 
casualty premium income. Pre- 
miums on some defense risks are 
running to almost astronomical 
figures. Incidentally, the compa- 
nies, while enjoying the dubious 
pleasure of this artificial increase 
in casualty volume, are making 
little or no profit on most of it be- 
cause many of their largest risks 
cover defense projects under the 





diately greater 
market for insurance, there is this 
“joker” — the weight of the in- 
come has shifted so extensively 
from one locality to another that 
it amounts, in fact, to a high de- 
gree of redistribution of our na- 
tional wealth. Offsetting the 
increase occasioned by the tre- 
mendous development of war 
interests and activities is the cor- 
responding loss which faces those 
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businesses which do not tie in 
very directly with the war effort. 

One of the problems confront- 
ing every insurance agent will be 
to locate these potential customers 
and analyze their new status as 
possible buyers of insurance. Our 
insurance market may, to a con- 
siderable extent, be turned topsy- 
turvy, but it is not necessary for us 
actually to stand on our heads in 
order to look at it right side up. 

AUTOMOBILE 

To be specific, let’s look at the 
automobile insurance field, a mat- 
ter of great concern both to agents 
and companies alike. It is no small 
matter to wake up one morning 
and find that some 25% of pre- 
mium volume and substantial 
agent income has been wiped out 
practically overnight by a drastic 
rate reduction. It is a blow, and 
we all feel it, companies and agents 
alike. We can find no joy in the 
contemplation that because of tire 
restrictions, gasoline rationing and 
other factors, a great many auto- 
mobiles may be about to gather 
dusty cobwebs in dead storage, 
thus further reducing our income. 

The automobile lines, including 
both liability and fire, constitute 
probably the largest volume and 
hence provide the highest income 
of most producers. There are those 
pessimists who are predicting a 
decrease of as much as 50% in the 
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insured automobile market. In my 
opinion, the automobile field offers 
a brighter picture than painted. 
For years I have been convinced 
that there exists a tremendous un- 
touched market for this form of 
coverage. I still believe that it ex- 
ists, even under present conditions. 





HARPER 


Sees silver linings in the clouds 


W. T. 


Let us look in the record. There 
were roughly a little less than 
30,000,000 private passenger auto- 
mobiles registered in the United 
States in 1941. In addition, there 
were about 5,000,000 motor trucks. 

As to the trucks, the market for 
these should hold reasonably firm. 
As to private passenger cars, the 
best available information indi- 
cates that less than 30% are in- 








ie 
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sured. It is fair to assume that the 
insured cars are owned by the 
more important and responsible 
individuals, and that they will be 
among the last to leave the high- 
ways. I further believe that as long 
as such automobiles continue in 
use, most of the owners will still 
want to maintain their insurance. 

The whole economy of this coun- 
try is geared up with automobile 
traffic to the extent that it is reli- 
ably estimated that at least 20,- 
000,000 cars must be kept in oper- 
ation in order to keep the nation 
on anything like an efficient basis. 
With 20,000,000 cars still running, 
no one can say that the future of 
the selling of automobile insurance 
is as dark as the pessimists would 
have us believe. It means a more 
difficult job for you, as producers, 
to seek out and sell the coverage to 
those who may be driving without 
adequate insurance protection. 

Equally as important, you should 
make every effort to prevent any 
present customers, who continue 
to operate cars, from dropping 
their insurance. 

I cannot leave the subject of 
automobile insurance without a 
brief reference to the financial re- 
sponsibility law. To the extent 
that it functions properly, it saves 
us from the alternative danger of 
compulsory automobile insurance 
such as they have in Massachu- 
setts. Insofar as we can function in 


the matter, it is certainly the duty 
of the companies and the agents to 
see that the public receives, at least 
to its possible maximum, the pro- 
tection which the financial re- 
sponsibility laws are designed to 
provide and the need for which 
is materially intensified by war 
conditions. We can contribute to 
this end by selling insurance to our 
prospects before an accident oc- 
curs, when it is possible for them to 
buy it without complications, at 
no increase in cost. 


Women HELPERS 


Apart from the problems which 
confront us in finding newly cre- 
ated markets for automobile insur- 
ance, there is yet another problem 
which, for many agents, may soon 
reach the critical stage. You agents 
face (many of you) the problem of 
maintaining your business. You 
face, or sooner or later will face, 
the most critical manpower short- 
age in modern times. Your prob- 
lem will be that of finding efficient 
help, both for outside selling and 
in the office. Your associates and 
producers, many of them, will 
enter the armed forces or perhaps 
seek other and more profitable 
war-time employment. As a result, 
many agents will be confronted 
with the temptation to devote most 
of their working hours to the office 
instead of to actual selling. If this 
happens, the day will be done and 
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“I'm typing a supply of letters to last me until we 


win the war. I’m turning my typewriter over to 
the Governmexut, tomorrow!” 











v th One Be Rear 





Cry 





darkness falling. We must not let 
it happen. No agent can sell effi- 
ciently and maintain his premium 
income and at the same time be 
hampered by giving too much at- 
tention to his office detail. 

You should keep your present 
trained female help and give them 
more important duties and respon- 
sibilities. There will be available 
to you other female help which 
likewise can be trained. It takes 
time and patience to do this, but 
it must be done if you as agents are 
going to be able to function with 
anything like reasonable selling 
efficiency. One of the larger insur- 
ance companies has increased the 
number of the gentler sex in its 
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force to 70% among whom are 
claim investigators, adjusters, in- 
spectors and underwriters. A rep- 
resentative of one of the largest 
reporting agencies advises that his 
company expected to have its field 
offices almost entirely manned by 
women by the first of the year. 

The WAACS, the WAVES, the 
WOWS and the defense plants will 
not make upon the available wom- 
anpower of the country the inroads 
which the war will make upon the 
male employees, and this, with all 
its implication, goes for agent and 
company alike. 


More EFrFiciENT 
AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 

There are a great many of us, 
agents, company executives and 
others, who today perhaps would 
be astounded if they could take a 
peek into the future in insurance. 
There are the agents to whom a 
dark future means that they will 
be unable to continue on the same 
old routine. They are the ones who 
lack the energy and imagination to 
change their tactics to conform 
with our rapidly changing times. 

Out of the tough spot created 
by war conditions will come, I 
believe, a more competent, prob- 
ably, a smaller number, a better- 
informed and a much more effec- 
tive corps of agents than any of us 
have known. Those agents who 
may fall by the wayside will not 
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carry all of their business with 
them. It will be there for the oth- 
ers, men like yourselves who man- 
age to keep going. To the extent 
that you succeed in acquiring this 
and other business, the going nat- 
urally will become easier. 


No One CureE-ALL 


It must be admitted that the 
problems confronting insurance 
agents are of such infinite variety, 
and some of them so complex, that 
it is an impossible task to attempt 
to suggest any universal remedy, 
like Dr. Johnson’s Snake Root Oil, 
which a few decades ago was guar- 
anteed to cure everything from 
cirrhosis of the liver to chilblains. 

In the final analysis, it is up to 
each individual agent to appraise 
his own situation and to work out 
his own individual remedy. The 
agent in a community which may 
suffer an acute depression because 
it is not so situated as to benefit 
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from war-time expenditure may 
find himself confronting condi- 
tions which threaten the very foun- 
dation of his business. Many such 
agents will be called upon to make 
the ultimate decision as to whether 
they can survive. These are the 
extreme cases, and fortunately rep- 
resent but a small percentage of 
the country’s agents. 

However, there are few, if any, 
agents who will not find themselves 
facing difficult problems of one 
sort or another, even in communi- 
ties teeming with industry. A pros- 
perous agency may find itself 
abruptly handicapped by the loss 
of the majority of its selling staff, 
and sometimes on such short notice 
as to precipitate a crisis. Unless 
such an agency can find some effec- 
tive means to meet this situation, 
it may find itself with first-hand 
knowledge of the meaning of the 
phrase “‘scarcity in the midst of 
plenty.” With business on every 
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hand, the agency will lack the 
facilities for sales or service, and 
may suffer almost as much as the 
agent who is armed with only a 
handful of prospects. 

Another agency may find itself 
in a position where it can only 
survive by a complete readjust- 





ment of its selling habits. Its pres- 
ent prospects may consist almost 
entirely of employees and proprie- 
tors of businesses who can only be 
approached after working hours. 
This means that many agents must 
reconcile themselves to a protracted 
period of evening solicitation. I 
believe there are few agents any- 
where who could not benefit by 
giving at least two or three eve- 
nings a week to the solicitation of 
business from well-paid workers 
who cannot be seen by day. 

I am convinced that there will 
still continue to exist a tremendous 
market for the sale of casualty in- 
surance. It may not be as apparent 
as before, but the fact that it is not 
apparent places a premium on the 
enterprise and intelligence which 
is necessary to seek out and de- 
velop this new market. It handi- 
caps those agents who wish simply 
to continue trudging along their 
same old road, but I cannot help 
but feel that any situation which 
pays its greatest rewards to those 
possessing the greatest amount of 
enterprise and vigorous initiative 
is in the long run a good thing. 


Fall Guys 
Abbott and Costello were discussing their ill-fated para- 


chute jump. 


“Did you sue for damages?”’ asked one. 
‘**No,”’? came the reply. ‘I had enough damages. I sued for 
’ Pl} g - 


repairs.” 








> THE small 
problem if he is safety-minded is to 
know what to do first, how to get 
started. He has no employee It is probable that the manufac- 
trained in safety work and his 
plant is too small for any elaborate 
safety organization. Yet accidents 
are happening in the plant with an 
alarming frequency. 

His recourse is to call in his in- 
surance company and nothing will 
delight an insurance carrier more 
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“Boy! When I think of the in- 
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surance men I’ve turned down! 


Safety Work for Small Industries 


H. P. LILLIE 


employer’s great than a client who says: 


is not entirely one of machines, but it is to 


{ Our principal national production problem 
an increasing extent a manpower problem 
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come over and help us put a stop 
to the accidents we are having.” 


turer’s insurance carrier was get- 
ting nervous over the continual 
stream of claims from this plant 
and may have been seriously con- 
sidering cancelling their coverage 
because of adverse loss experience. 
Believe me, there are few com- 
panies that would not go along on 
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even a tough risk if they were as- 
sured of the management’s sincere 
interest and active participation in 
a well-planned safety movement. 
So with this small industry, a plan 
of action must be formulated. 


ACCIDENT RECORD 


A list of all accidents which have 
occurred dating as far back as pos- 
sible will be prepared. Dates are 
shown and the names of employees 
injured are listed. A description of 
how each accident occurred and 
the nature of the injury sustained is 
listed. From this history we learn 
when the greatest frequency oc- 
curred. We learn what principal 
cause predominates. We learn if 
there are certain accident-prone em- 
ployees. We find out if minor in- 
juries result ‘in serious cases be- 
cause of inadequate first aid. In 
brief, we make a careful diagnosis 
of the case in order that a proper 
treatment may be applied to stop 
the type of accident that is most 
frequently occurring or that type 
which causes the most serious or 
disabling injury. 


PLANT SURVEY 


A plant survey now is of real 
value, for the engineer has definite 
problems to overcome and his sug- 
gestions and recommendations will 
be made with a complete knowl- 
edge of past mishaps. In view of 
the plant’s accident analysis, the 
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engineer may be required to make 
a careful job-analysis of certain 
operations, in order to eliminate or 
reduce known occupational haz- 
ards. Plant ventilation, proper 
lighting, dust conditions, and ma- 
chine layout and guarding — all 
these will be carefully considered. 





H. P. LILLIE 


“* There is a pressing need for 
maximum production effort” 


A plan of reaching all em- 
ployees, of getting their individual 
personal interest, must be devised. 
We use the customary safety post- 
ers but find them ineffective in any 
attempt to correct specific opera- 
tional hazards. Simply as a flash 
reminder, another plug for safety, 
they are all right, but you can ex- 
pect no tangible results from the 
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common type of poster in general 
use. You can appreciate that it is 
impractical for any organization 
servicing a large number of small 
risks to give each one of them the 
attention they require by personal 
call. At the same time, it is of the 
utmost importance that the em- 
ployee interest in the progress of 
the safety plan within their plant 
be sustained. 

It is likewise necessary to main- 
tain the interest of the manage- 
ment itself in the safety work being 
done. We find that this can be 
achieved by getting out much of 
our safety material through the 
mail. To overcome the lack of ef- 
fectiveness of the usual safety 
poster, we have designed, and use 
with marked success, a special 
personalized poster. This poster 
may be mimeographed in quan- 
tities or even prepared on the 
typewriter to deal with specific ac- 
cidents or types of accidents in the 
current experience of an individual 
risk or location. 

Comments are always kept in a 
constructive vein. Concise and 
simple language is used — slang 
and even on occasion mild profan- 
ity. These posters talk the language 
of the shop they go into and the 
people who work in it and those 
people read them. Competitive 
conditions are created, between 
plants or between departments in 
a single plant. Suggestions are 
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solicited and commendation for 
improvement is always given. 


PLANT INSPECTION 


We strongly recommend that 
even in very small plants regular 
surveys be made by a safety com- 
mittee even though the committee 
might consist of only one member. 
Nevertheless his tour of the shop 
will be for a definite reason — to 
check on the condition and use of 
safeguards provided and to deter- 
mine if additional precautions are 
needed and if they are, that a 
practical and usable type of guard 
be devised and installed. This 
plant inspection is important, espe- 
cially so if the committee members 
are thoroughly impressed with the 
importance of their work and the 
gravity of their responsibility. 

We do not recommend demerit 
and penalty systems because of 
the morale-destroying possibilities 
most such arrangements have. 


EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 


Too much care and considera- 
tion cannot be given to the method 








5 pe HAVE the efficiency of our 

war plants cut down by care- 
less, preventable, costly accidents 
now is a national tragedy. No 
plant can now afford the luxury 
of preventable accidents. 
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of employee education and the ex- 
planation of his participation in 
even the smallest safety plan. 
There is a lot in the psychology of 
selling that the safety engineer 
should remember. He should un- 
derstand pretty well the type of 
employees working in the plant he 
is servicing. The engineer is the 
man who has to be adaptable and 
he must make his contact with 
those employees on their levels. You 
could not use the same kind of 
safety material for a machine shop 
gang that would be appropriate 
for the clerks of a department 
store. The psychological appeal 
perhaps would be the same but the 
way of expressing it would surely 
be different. 

An understanding of people, 
their reactions and the reasons 
they do the things they do, is a 





“Today’s Hazards” 


ie costs about $800 to take a 

woman visitor through the big 
Douglas Santa Monica aircraft 
factory, a company official es- 
timated — she distracts so many 
of their young men workers. A 
similar factory barred a proposed 
visit from movie actress Susan 
Hayward, estimating that time 
lost for ogling would in this case 
cost $20,000. 


— The Christian Science Monitor 
and Time 
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“*Let’s back him up with War Bonds.” 





tremendous advantage. The per- 
sonalities of key individuals should 
be given a lot of consideration. * 
We have upon occasions delegated 
certain responsibilities for the con- 
duct of a safety organization to in- 
dividuals who had all the ear- 
marks of being out-and-out trou- 
blemakers, yet they actually have 
turned out to be safety converts. 
As some of these people wield a 
considerable influence with their 
fellow workers, the special atten- 


tion we have given them has been 


“ 


*See also “‘Unappreciated Factors’ 
Affecting the Safety of America’s War 
Workers,” by C. Don Modica, THE 
CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL, De- 
cember, 1942, page 28. 
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well worthwhile. I recall one old 
tough planing mill foreman who 
had to slice the tips off three fin- 
gers before he would even install 
round heads on the jointers in his 
mill. Needless to say, that mill is 
completely guarded now! 

Safety work in small industry 
cannot be reduced to any set, in- 
flexible formula that will automat- 
ically stop accidents from happen- 
ing. A few basic principles should 
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be kept in mind, however, and 
these are generally applicable. 
Know the plant, the processes in- 
volved and the principal inherent 
dangers and hazards. Learn as 
much as possible of the accident 
history of the plant. Plan to work 
first on those features which need 
immediate attention and make 
your appeal to the firm’s manage- 
ment and to the plant employees 
in language that they understand. 


be 


‘Boiler Insurance 


Which class are you in? A representative analysis of 1,000 boiler ex- 
plosions showed a distribution of losses as follows: 
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“Don’t you think Bill is taking the fact 
he’s covered by insurance too literally?” Secs 
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“No, no, Mr. Worthington. What have 


“‘There’s no sales talk needed. I have just you done? That’s not at all what I meant 
one way of making decisions. Got acoin?” when I said ‘bonded employees.’ ” 
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q@ Practical Philosophy 
in Capsule Form 


Braniff-isms, ““Opus 1942” 





Last Year’s Humorous, Philosophical and Practical 
Observations of a Widely-Known (Insurance) Writer 





PHIL C, BRANIFF 


Gasoline Rationing. — These are days 
when we are beginning to realize that 
America has her feet on the ground! 

- © 
Barbers. —I wonder if that stuff 


start with Columbus and come right 
on down through the history of this 
country and everything that was ac- 
complished took nerve. General Mac- 
Arthur has nerve. Sometimes when I 


they put on my hair 
really helps keep it 
from falling out or 
whether it just holds 
it in til next week. 
i aie J 

Dentists. — Nerve 
is one of the things 
a man can’t do with- 
out. There are a lot 
of things a man can 
do without, but not 
nerve. Nerve has a 
way of asserting itself 
in the most odd dis- 
guises. The insurance 
agent who refuses to 
extend credit to the 
customer who didn’t 
pay last year. That 
takes nerve. The fel- 
low who goes to war, 








Observations on 
the War 


You've got to carry bonds or 
bombs. 

American soldiers are the best 
paid in the world. “Johnny 
Doughboy got a raise in our- 
land!” 

Which do you prefer, bonds 
or bunds, jeeps or Japs? Leave 
the pie off your lunch this noon 
and buy your kid a stamp. 
Sure, you’re behind General 
MacArthur — but don’t get too 
far behind. Buy a bond. 

Any bonds today? Give a scrap- 
per something to scrap with! 
Get that old junk to the scrap 
drive. Turn in your old rubber. 
You can bet your boots on the 
outcome of this war! 








wake up in the mid- 
dle of the night and 
hear a noise in the 
kitchen that sounds 
like maybe burglars 
are molesting my 
friendly relations 
with Morgenthau, 
and I wait a few sec- 
onds for my nerve to 
wake up like I did 
(and when it does it 
reminds me that my 
burglary insurance 
has been awake all 
night) but anyhow, 
I creep noisily out to 
frighten what I hope 
isn’t a burglar away, 
that’s not nerve, 
that’s nerves. But 
nerve will do funny 


he’s got nerve. The fellow who goes to 
work to help make the things the fel- 
low needs to go to war, he’s got nerve. 
Sometimes it takes nerve to say “‘yes” 
and sometimes to say “‘no.” You can 
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things to a man. Today I faced a man 
I am afraid of. He’s a nice chap, but 
he’s looking down my throat. He’s my 
dentist. He’s one of the most congenial 
men I have ever known. He smiles at 
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me as he chisels the barnacles off my 
molars. He appears complacent and 
even happy as he puts his pliers to my 
bicuspid and yanks it out with deftness 
and speed. He glances at my X-Rays 
and plunges his hooked prongs into 
my fillings and cavities. He says 
“Open!” and, being a dumb beast, I 
open my big mouth and he promptly 
sticks something which is a cross be- 
tween a Douglas-Bomber and a horse- 
shoe file into my throat and starts that 
gggerrrrrrrbbbzzzz. And every time he 
does it I hope that’s all, but it isn’t, 
and I get to thinking about the soldiers 
and sailors and marines and Columbus 
and MacArthur and all the brave men 
and what a silly thing it is for me to be 
afraid of a mere dentist. But I am. 
- + #£ 

Taxes. — March is a squawking sea- 
son, the date set aside for American 
taxpayers to moan, groan, squirm and 
yell their heads off. From what you 
peeled off of last year, you can cut a 
chunk for your Uncle Sammie. You’re 
deep in the hurt of taxes! 

7; .¥ -¢€ 

Credit. — The Government’s credit 
freezing is not a mild chill, it’s a heavy 
freeze! Its purpose and effect are still 
a little bit confusing but it is certainly 
enlightening a lot of people who never 
knew exactly whether they were broke 
or rich — don’t look at me —I was 
frozen on the first freezin’. Credit was 
not originally intended for the pur- 
poses to which it slipped. Credit was 
first intended to let a man carry his 
pay check around for a few days before 
he paid off. Then it got to be a good 
system by which the seller could sell 
a little more goods if the buyer had a 
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fair chance of holding his job another 
month, Then it got into the insurance 
business. I never could figure how that 
happened — insurance is supposed to 
be the element which eliminates haz- 
ard — and credit is “hazard” in the 
advanced stages. Anyhow, credit got 
into the insurance business and a good 
time was had by all. Outside of feet- 
on-the-desk paralysis, there is nothing 
in the world that has done more to 
ruin insurance agencies, than “credit.” 
: FF € 

Insurance Soldiers. — There’s a lot of 
soldiering going on in the insurance 
business. Every good agent who main- 
tains the high standard of his profes- 
sion is keeping the insurance business 
a necessary and respected industry 
which will stand ready to do its part 
should the time come for it to do so. 
Fire and accidents are a dangerous 
enemy in peace-times; during war, 
they are many times more dangerous. 
Insurance is a good soldier. 

x -. = 

A “Sales” Letter. — This is really 
supposed to be a sales letter. Some- 
where, carefully imbedded in these 
lines, is presumed to be a spark which 
will ignite you into going out and im- 
proving the insurance business. No 
soap. No spark. No powder. This is a 
bad night. I’ve been sitting here think- 
ing about those boys who handle the 
submarines, the boys who man the 
ships, the fellows who fly the planes 
and the ones who walk and ride and 
run — American soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines and every other American fighter 
out there who is helping keep the in- 
surance business possible. This isn’t 
their war, this is our war; they’re fight- 
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ing it for us. Anyhow, there’s a war 
going on. I wonder what happened to 
Chappie — he was a super salesman, 
played the piano in our neighborhood 
band, in the Navy now. And Joe — 
he was just a kid, redheaded and Irish, 
hadn’t a squawk or a worry, I wonder 
where he is? He went into the Navy, 


BRANIFF-ISMS, 











PHIL C. BRANIFF 


Coins succinct phrases 


too. And Fred and George and John 
and Bill and millions of others; I 
wonder where they are? But wherever 
they are, they’re giving an account of 
themselves in no uncertain fashion. 
Well, pretend like this was a sales- 
letter and go sell some insurance. I’m 
taking my waist line up two inches. 
Look at that chest. Lemme see, what 
did I do with it? There it is. Look 
quick, I can’t hold it! PPffffffff. There 


it goes. Anyhow, if Horace Greeley 
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were standing on the west coast, he’d 
still say ““Go West, young man!” P, S, 
I just as well confess —I didn’t take 
up that waist line two inches — I let 
it out an inch. 

.. -8) & 

The “Other Fellow.”’ —‘‘The other 
fellow” is an interesting sort of a chap. 
You meet him every day. He rides 
down town on the bus with you and he 
gets the last seat while you hang on to 
the strap. He doesn’t do his share in 
the swinging door and pushes you 
back in the elevator. He is ahead of 
you in the barber-chair and seems al- 
ways to grab the last stool in the lunch 
room. He talks too much and is very 
careless about his grammar. Some- 
times he doesn’t stick to facts. He al- 
ways says something which was just 
on the tip of your tongue. He calls on 
your customers, tells the joke you were 
going to tell and always seems to get 
along just a little bit better than you. 
He’s an awful bore, the other fellow. 
It seems that everything you do, he’s 
just ahead of you. But just ahead of 
him is “the other fellow,’’ and don’t 
look back—that’s me. It really 
wouldn’t be much fun without the 
other fellow. He keeps you on your 
toes. He’s after your business and he’s 
determined you shall not get his. He 
improves you. He makes you a better 
driver; he crowds you on the road, 
teaches you the danger of bright head- 
lights and fast curves. He gets the last 
parking place and you have to drive 
two more blocks. He can eat anything 
and feel good afterwards. He never 
seems to pick up weight and never 
shows his age. People marvel at his 
stamina. He buys a three-dollar hat 
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and looks like a picture in Esquire. 
You put one on and look like a bum. 
He dances and his partner says 
“Awwwe!” You dance and your part- 
ner says “Ohhhhh!” It takes a lot of 
people to make a world. Give the fel- 
low ahead a push and the fellow be- 
hind a lift. You’re the other fellow to 
somebody. 


2 Ff 


Harry-carry. — Man is a sucker for 
twisting his neck. No more vulnerable 
condition ever existed than that of a 
man with his neck out. The insurance 
business is conducted by human be- 
ings who have necks. These human 
beings who have necks get them out. 
Look. See those scars? Those are skin- 
markers of times when the throat was 
quicker than the hand. But a fellow 
can’t test the law of averages too far. 
One sure way of proving the theory of 
unduly exposing the neck, is to extend 
too much credit. This particular the- 
ory is written into the book of insur- 
ance records in red ink as Harry-carry, 
which, translated into insurance jar- 
gon, means that Harry carried some- 
body too long. Anyhow, it’s a sure 
guillotine solution. P. S. Why don’t 
people tell me about these things! 

e¢ ¢ 

Idleness. —Idleness is a terrible 
thing. To sit in the office all day and 
just answer the telephone would keep 
me out of trouble. I would do nothing 
wrong. But to go out and try to write 
some insurance might involve a little 
bit of such things as swiping my com- 
petitors’ renewals. I wonder if that 
would be stealing! I think I'll take a 
chance. 


Fatigue. — Here it is day’s end. Peo- 
ple leaving their offices, tired workers, 
hungry, fatigued men who have pon- 
dered, guessed and ventured all day, 
making mistakes sometimes, guessing 
right sometimes. Some of them had a 
good day, some had a bad day. But 
good or bad, they have one thing in 
common, they’re tired. There’s noth- 
ing in the world that makes a fellow 
feel worthy of his salt, like fatigue. 
When the old clock hits bottom with 
both hands in the evening, when a 
fellow folds up the office problems and 
shags it out to that roof-and-walls he 
calls home, when the old slippers take 
hold and the evening paper is on the 
table, when the log fire’s drawing and 
the cook’s banging the pots and pans 
in the kitchen, when the fragrant 
aroma of what you hope will be a 
medium-rare steak is wafted to your 
delicate nasal detector, when you 
loosen your collar and undo your tie 
— maybe letting your belt out a notch 
— that’s taking a bite o it of life, that’s 
the pay-off, that’s why it was worth 
while all day. Anyhow, here it is fold- 
ing-up time at the office, with people 
saying good-night to one another, and 
other people beginning a night. The 
young man going home with a pound 
of bacon under his arm passing the old 
man with a broom on his shoulder. 
They don’t even see each other. Of 
course the young man is certain it 
shall never happen to him. The old 
man knows that it can. The young 
man pats his bacon, the old man rubs 
his scars. And me? Fetch me my teeth, 
my toupee, my ear-trumpet, my cane 
and my roller skates; I’m going back 
to the office to finish my day’s work. 
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AIDS PUBLIC MORALE, 4N ESSENTIAL 
FACTOR TOWARD WINNING THE WAR! 





cw OLDEN DAYS IN LONDON, 
WHEN AN AUTHOR WROTE A Book, 
HE COULD PURCHASE A PoLIcyY To 
RE-IMBURSE HIM, IF IT PROVED 
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HE SECURITY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE HAVE BUILT 
AHROVGH THE INSTITDTION OF INSURANCE ! 
“AIS SENSE OF SECURITY, GAINED FROM THE 
CONVERSION OF UNCERTAINTY INTO CERTAINTY, 


A sf Louis 00cfoR WAS RUSHING 
4O AN ACCIDENT, WHEN A TRUCK 
CRASHED INTO HISCAR AND HosPiT- 
ALIZED THE MEDICO. MEANWHILE, 

THE ACCIDENT-VICTIM, ALSO A PHYSICIAN 
RECOVERED AND OPERATED ON AE 
FIRST DOCTOR, SUCCESSFULLY! 
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> One of our member com- 
panies tells of a boy who re- 
ceived a bicycle as a gift. As he 
eagerly rode around the block, 
he called to his parents: “Hey, 
Mom, no hands!” The second 
time it was: “Hey, Mom, no 
feet!” The third time he called 
out, somewhat indistinctly: 
“Hey, Mom, no teeth!” 

> Fifty years ago, the bicycle 
was a dominant method of 
transportation. 

> Beverly Hills has installed 
four bicycle racks to each shop- 
ping block, with parking strictly 
limited to one hour. 

> According to the National 
Safety Council, 900 people were 
killed in 1941 as a result of col- 
lisions between bicycles and 
motor vehicles—and tens of 
thousands were injured. 

> Meter readers in Illinois, 
Maryland, New Jersey and else- 
where now make their rounds 
on bicycles. 

> A woman schoolteacher in 
New York City has pedaled 
6,000 miles through 12 states. 
> On one huge outdoor as- 
sembly line at an aircraft plant, 
400 workers and foremen pedal 
back and forth. 

> The New Haven Railroad, 
and others, have installed bi- 
cycle racks at every commuters’ 
station. 

> A garage in downtown Los 
Angeles parks bicycles at $1.00 
a month, 

> The first velocipede was that 
of Pierre Lallement, in 1865. 
It had wooden wheels and thick 
iron tires. 

> After hitting a production 
slow of 200,000 units in 1932, 
the bicycle staged a comeback. 
Each (normal) year since 1937, 
manufacturers turned out more 
than 1,000,000 units. 








The Good Old Days 


W. C. CARROLL 


> Tue bicycle, long overlooked 
by a motor-conscious nation, re- 
turns to the scenes of its past as the 
automobile becomes a war casu- 
alty. There is plentiful evidence of 
this on the streets and highways. 
Today, the bicycle provides trans- 
portation to the neighborhood 
store, to the office, to the depot in 
the case of suburbanites, for de- 
livery and messenger service and 
for numerous other purposes. 
This rediscovered vehicle is 
capable of running down a pedes- 
trian or otherwise getting mixed 
up in a traffic sm.ish, thereby set- 
ting in motion a chain of events 
leading to substantial loss to the 
person legally responsible for its 
use. There is no reason why this 
large field of bicycles should not be 
thoroughly cultivated for bicycle 
liability insurance. Although the 
dollar volume is small premium- 
wise (an excellent selling point in 
itself), business of this kind is the 
type sought after today, and the 
acquisition of new business, though 
small per unit, serves in the ag- 
gregate to bolster shrinking vol- 
ume in lines adversely affected by 











the war. Here is an object of insur- 
ance directly owing its popularity 
in a large measure to the wartime 
emergency. 


SIMPLICITY 

The simplicity of the coverage 
and rating will have a timely ap- 
peal to agents and an economy of 
“motion” is always desirable with 
small premium policies. 

Bicycle liability insurance (bod- 
ily injury and property damage) 
may be written in several ways, 
depending upon the particular 
need of the insured. Many of the 
companies issuing this type of in- 


of Bicycling Lie Straight Ahead e e e 


surance offer a specific form of 
coverage for individuals, another 
form for the family group and a 
third for business organizations. 


For INDIVIDUALS 


That applicable to the individ- 
ual covers the liability of the per- 
son named as the insured for the 
ownership, maintenance or use of 
bicycles by him. No description of 
the insured’s bicycle is required, as 
the insurance applies to any bi- 
cycle owned, maintained or used 
by the insured for pleasure or 
business purposes. The premium 
for this policy is a flat charge. 























“What do you mean, you’re not insured?” 
— Courtesy American Legion Magazine. 











“The trouble is, I can’t find a company 
that will take him.” — The Spectator. 
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Pedaling Paragraphs 


A number of inquiries are being received 
by company officers regarding insurance 
on bicycles. This interest is natural and 
probably will increase as time goes on, in 
view of automobile and tire restrictions. 
— National Underwriter 


All bicycles are likely to be found “‘in the 
middle ground” of the accident problem, 
regardless of age of rider or operator. 
The Accident Prevention Committee of 
the National Association emphasizes 
that America’s responsibility is increas- 
ing tremendously toward the traffic 
problem of cyclists in the middle ground, 
and as public spirited citizens local 
agents share greatly in this charge. — 
Archie B, Millard 


Finally, your bike is a piece of machin- 
ery. As such it requires care and adjust- 
ment. Everything that may go haywire 
and how to fix or prevent it is covered by 
22 rules which you can get free by writ- 
ing Cycle Trades of America, Inc., 
Chanin Building, New York City. — 
The Country Book 


The child’s hobby has become a parent’s 
necessity in many cases. Staid business- 
men are discovering the use of forgotten 
muscles, Their wives have suddenly dis- 
covered that a bicycle is not only a means 
of transportation but also a good medium 
for reducing. All of which adds up to 
more business for the agent who will go 
after bicycle owners. — Board Advocate 





For FAmILigEs 


The family group form is essen- 
tially the same as the one de- 
scribed above, except that in this 
case the family, rather than the 
individual, is the insured. Cover- 
age is afforded husband, wife and 
their children under 21 years of 
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age, in connection with bicycles 
owned, maintained or used by 
them or their domestic employees 
for pleasure or business purposes. 
No description of bicycles is re- 
quired, nor is it necessary to know 
the number of bicycles used. The 
premium is a flat charge. 


For ORGANIZATIONS 


The form applicable to business 
organizations, or individuals in 
business, is designed for merchants 
and other types of business con- 
cerns using bicycles for delivery 
purposes or in other ways, as the 
business requires. The insurance 
protects the named insured and 
employees of the named insured 
while engaged in the course of 
their employment; other persons 
using a bicycle with permission of 
the named insured are also pro- 
tected. All bicycles used in the 
business of the insured are covered 
without having to be described, 
but if insurance is desired on speci- 
fied bicycles only, a description of 
the bicycle is necessary. As the 
premium is based upon the total 
number of bicycles used, it is nec- 
essary to obtain the number 
involved. 

If the named insured; under the 
form described in the paragraph 
immediately preceding, is an in- 
dividual, the coverage applies 
automatically to bicycles used at 
his home, and the protection of the 
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Putting Safety 
Into Bicycting 
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Every Agent Has a Stake in Cycle Safety 





Two “Bicycle Publications” of the National Conservation Bureau 





policy extends to all members of 
his family permanently residing in 
his household. In these circum- 
stances, bicycles at the home 
should be included in the total 
number of bicycles used. 


* * * 


What has been said here on the 
subject of bicycle liability insur- 
ance would hardly be complete 
without remarking that, with very 
few exceptions, persons or organ- 
izations carrying manufacturers 
and contractors, owners, land- 
lords and tenants, residence or 
personal liability insurance re- 


ceive coverage on bicycles used in 
connection with the premises or 
operations described in the policy. 

Bicycles so used are generally 
considered an incidental part of the 
insured risk, although residence 
and personal liability insurance 
would not cover bicycles while 
they were being used for business 
purposes. Even so, it is always pos- 
sible, and in some cases quite 
probable, that the element of bi- 
cycle coverage received under 
such circumstances would be in- 
ferior to that which could be ob- 
tained under a specific form of 
bicycle liability insurance. 








@ Two Important Questions 


How Much More Could You Earn If 
You Worked Eight Hours a Day? 





Are You Engaged in an Essential Occupation 
or Should You Enter Direct War Work? 





GEORGE W. 


> You have probably asked your- 
self this question: Am I engaged in 
an essential occupation or should I 
give up my business and enter 
some type of war work? That is a 
fair question to ask ourselves. It is 
our patriotic impulse. Let us ra- 
tionalize this question and see. 
Most of us are engaged in mul- 
tiple line insurance and first on our 
list of coverages is accident and 
health insurance. First in alpha- 
betical arrangement and first in 
importance because accident and 
health insurance is “primary in- 
surance.” It protects our most val- 
uable asset, “earning power,” and 
it is the primary source of financial 
security for the individual and his 
family. The sale of accident and 
health is today far more impor- 
tant than ever before. Accidents 
and sickness have tremendous 
striking power. They cause mil- 
lions of hours loss of man-power 
and resultant loss of income which, 
unless protected, impair the war 
effort. The business of accident 
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KEMPER 


and health insurance is indeed an 
essential war industry in a very 
real and practical sense. 

What, then, shall our plans be 
for the months ahead and how 
shall we approach them? There is 
no substitute for work. I am not 
talking now about coming to the 
office at 9:00 o’clock and knocking 
off at 4:30. I am talking about 
war-time work of 10, 12 or 16 
hours a day if necessary. Loss of 
income by curtailment of automo- 
bile insurance, for example, is only 
one angle we must face. Despite 
lower income, we still must pay 
our income tax on last year’s 
larger earnings, so a real job con- 
fronts us. Face it realistically and 
work. 

Efficient work means careful 
time control. Between 7 A.M. and 
10 p.m. there are 60 quarter hours. 
A quarter hour is about the time 
required for one well planned sales 
presentation. Convert just 10 of 
them to definite projects and that 
would seem to give you what you 








want. That seems _ reasonable, 
doesn’t it? Five quarter hours per 
day mean five sales presentations, 
only 30 per week, or less than half 
of your time, which will probably 
make all the money you desire; the 
other five quarter hours will en- 
able you to be “‘tops”’ on politics, 
economics, hobbies or almost any 
line. Miners strike for a 10¢ an 
hour increase or 80¢ a day. What 
increase could you earn at your 
present average, if you worked eight 
hours a day? 

One day during the Kansas City 
“clinic” on selling accident and 
health insurance, 13 average men 
kept time control records, and 
found that they were able to “av- 
erage” two calls per hour. In a 
total of 4714 hours (equivalent of 
one long week for one man), they 
wrote 20 applications with total 
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annual premiums of $602. On a 
25% commission basis, that is $150 
a week or, on a yearly basis, $7,800, 
in first-year commissions. That is 
not theory; that was a practical ap- 
plication of time control. Time 
control really does work wonders. 

A salesman also needs (1) Educa- 
tion and study (not during pro- 
duction hours), (2) Development 
of a proper mental attitude, (3) A 
carefully planned sales technique, 
and (4) personality development. 

Imagine how a man would feel 
if he had to ferry bombers across 
the ocean without insurance; 
wouldn’t it be awful? Then go after 
that prospect you have been plan- 
ning on seeing and sign him up, 
because 166 out of every 1,000 
civilians have disability every year; 
we can be sure that losses among 
ferry pilots are much less than that. 


te 


New (lothes for an Old Friend 


Even our most casual, hurried and harried reader will (we hope) notice 
that THE CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL has had its face lifted. The 
new basic designs were created by an associate of Norman Bel Geddes, 
the well-known modern designer. Several of these illustrations and head- 
ings appear jn this issue, and will be followed by others next month. 


While we like to think of the JouRNAL as an old friend, it is still compara- 
tively new. Its growth and development, with the addition of many new 
departments, unusual treatments, etc., created a need for a certain 
continuity and uniformity. The result striven for is a happy combination 


of modernism and conservatism. We hope you like it. 





SPRINGS FOR VICTORY? — Before the widespread use of pneumatic rubber 
tires, a French inventor suggested the construction of elastic tires with innerspring 
spiral bands, which he claimed were able to absorb shock on bumpy country 
roads. The advertisement in which this illustration appeared around 1910 dis- 
claimed any safety for automobile drivers as long as pneumatic tires were in use! 


AHISTORICAL 


PROTECTION CLOTH FOR TA 
adequate safety devices in the edly 
were advised by a wit of the timp 
minous railroad protection garllet 
at their various destinations for yee 





THE NEWS | 





BACK TO THE HORSE. —A Detroit manufacturer FACTORY FASHIONS. — What the well-dressed LUNCHO 
decided an old-fashioned buggy and cutter he had (and safely-dressed) war worker will wear is Casualty n 
procured would be apt replacements for his automo- shown by these workers ina plantofthe Monsanto _ tions offi 
biles. His auto dealer admits that now he can’t be too Chemical Company. White indicates wearer works Left to ab 
selective about the types of transportation he services. in laboratory; blue, mechanical; khaki, operating. presided } 
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FOR MNAVELERS. — Due to the lack of THE RED FLAG RULE. — The owner of the first auto in England was warned 
the edly days of railroading, travelers that the law required all mechanically-propelled vehicles to be preceded by a man 
he timdjo garb themselves in these volu- with a red flag. Police were lenient at first, but he later sent a bicycle scout ahead 
yn gafilents, guaranteeing safe arrival and carried with him a little boy whose duties, when the scout reported a policeman, 
is for yea, women, children and beasts. were to get down and carry the flag — a tiny scrap of red ribbon on a lead pencil! 








IN PICTURES 








CONTEMPORARYY 


UNCHON SPEAKER. — Roy L. Davis, Chicago manager, Association of INSIDE OFFICER. — Traffic is so thick at one 
asualty| nd Surety Executives, recently gave a talk on organization and func- of Boeing’s in-plant intersections that a guard is 
ons offiis group before the Casualty Underwriters Association of Chicago. needed to prevent tie-ups. At top right is a 
eft to abt: Harold L. Bredberg, Association treasurer; Donald K. Weiser, “Chore Boy”; in doorway at back is a “Blue 
Goose” with a load on its two front “horns.” 





Oui You Koad (hese... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 





Bonps FOR BANKS 
Rough Notes 


The subject of bonds for banks is 
timely at the beginning of the year 
because: 

1. Most financial institutions operate 
on the Calendar Year basis. As of De- 
cember 31, statements are drawn up and 
the business of the year is closed. Because 
of this aniual check-up on the institu- 
tion’s transactions the subject of insur- 
ance in the various forms applicable to 
banks is more apt to be given considera- 
tion than at any other time of the year. 

2. Bank officials, around the first of 
the year, are alert to learn what results 
other lines of business may be able to 
show for the year just closed. This gives 
the insurance company representatives 
a more ready access to ‘the ear of the 
official to whom he would like to bring 
the suggestion that his company would 
be glad to have some or all of the bank’s 
bond coverage. There are undoubtedly 
facts about the progress of the companies 
you represent that will interest your 
banker. 


BLOWING OFF THE Roor 
Canadian Underwriter 


This was actually proposed by an as- 
sured to his windstorm insurer: 
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“The roof of my house is 15 years old 
and every time the wind blows shingles 
come off and we have to report a wind- 
storm claim, We know we need a new 
roof and would like the insurance com- 
pany to help us pay for a new roof so we 
wouldn’t have to make so many wind- 
storm claims. We don’t have any wind- 
storm damage now but we will again 
soon and if the insurance company 
would replace our roof it would save 
them money in the future.” 


INSURANCE IN THE WAR 


Journal of Commerce 


Not alone by indemnifying for loss 
does insurance serve the public. To col- 
lect from the many in order to pay the 
losses of the few so that the burden 
should fall crushingly upon none was the 
original function of insurance and still is 
its primary one, but in the centuries 
since its beginning, insurance has broad- 
ened, its functions have multiplied, and 
today the service which insurance ren- 
ders to the public, aside from distribut- 
ing losses, has become of vast impor- 
tance. 

Unfortunately, thousands of members 
of the public know very little about the 
value of this service to them. They think 
chiefly of the premium they pay, while 
the relatively few who sustain the losses 
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and receive indemnity appreciate the 
value of insurance, but mainly from a 
loss-paying standpoint. 

To this lack of knowledge on the part 
of the general public may be attributed 
many of the troubles to which the busi- 
ness is subjected. Persons who ‘feel that 
they are not getting their money’s worth 
in any deal usually harbor some resent- 
ment toward the other party. Quite 
generally the public suspects that it is 
being overcharged for insurance and, 
having no convincing proof to the con- 
trary, it is ready to listen to those who 
pretend to “prove by statistics” (pre- 
miums collected and losses paid) that 
their suspicions are well founded. 

This unfortunate attitude of a con- 
siderable portion of the public will not 
be changed by figures whose full signifi- 
cance it does not understand, by printed 
matter which it does not read, or by ad- 
vertisements, whose statements it is 
inclined to discount as it does those of 
complexion beautifiers and hair renew- 
ers. Only by some explanation of the 
value of the service of insurance by 
agents and brokers with whom the pub- 
lic comes in direct contact will it be made 
to see that for the premiums it pays it is 
getting much besides contracts to in- 
demnify it for losses. 


INSURANCE Costs LITTLE 
The Casualty Insuror 


Insurance premiums are a deductible 
expense for any business enterprise in its 
income tax returns. With the new in- 
come tax rates, it is ridiculous for any 
corporation to fail to buy all of the in- 
surance it needs, In all income taxation 
deductible expenses come out of the 
highest tax bracket. That is, if a cor- 
poration makes profits amounting to 
$24,000 a year, under the new tax bill a 
deductible expense of $1,000 reducing 
the profit to $23,000, will save 19% in 


income tax, or $190. Or put in another 
way, a premium of $1,000, spent in that 
bracket, will mean an actual outlay to 
the insured of only $810. What it amounts 
to is that the insured gets a discount of 
19% on his insurance expense. The 
same principle will apply to the highest 
bracket reached by any corporation. 


Not WantTEeD — DeEFALcaTions! 
National Underwriter 

Dishonesty insurance coverages are 
now most attractive. Comprehensive 
contracts are available at low rates. 
Under the blanket coverage, only about 
25 per cent of employees take the highest 
rate, 25 per cent a moderate rate, and 
the remaining 50 per cent may be cov- 
ered for a small cost. Certainly it is a 
good business for an agent to solicit his 
burglary risks for fidelity coverage. 
Fidelity is said to be the most undevel- 
oped of the insurance lines. Almost 
everyone carries fire insurance and life 
insurance and shipowners carry marine 
insurance, yet businessmen apparently 
fail to realize that any employee can 
embezzle and that a defalcation may be 
ruinous to them. 








“Now, of course, you’ll need a medical 
payments endorsement for guest pass- 
engers.”” — Courtesy of The Spectator 


= Ayphen set 














Victory is delayed and even endangered when vital production is delayed in any 
way. Every accident, every fire, every delay is a monkey wrench in the machin- 
ery of national defense. — Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia. 

Salesmanship and salesmen are essential to the democratic system of free enterprise. 
Salesmen who sell honestly have built and are building a democratic civilization with 
fully as much effect as the great statesmen and scientists who play their more easily 
understood roles. — Gordon Packard. 


The probiem of agency management divides itself naturally into two parts: (1) 
Continually adding new and desirable customers to the agency clientele and (2) 
Developing these customers into multiple-line clients of the agency. — Austin 
D. Bryan and Rudolph C. Larson. 

Special services to an account preferably should be timed to come between the anni- 
versary dates of coverage, obviously so that the insured will not be made to feel that it is 
being done to receive a renewal order. Then it will not be necessary always to contact 
the client personally and go through the same selling procedure on the occasion of 
each expiration. — Ralph L. Priest. 


They say that “opportunity knocks but once.” But opportunity really knocks as 
often as you clench your fist, straighten your shoulders and knock on the door. 
— George W. Kemper. 

The aircraft industry is bound to be the keystone of our national economy for years 
to come. It now employs more men than the huge automobile industry ever employed. 
It sounds fantastic, but this young giant will be twice as big next summer as it is now. 
True, most of it is a “war baby” now, but even the ultra-conservative Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce predicts a 600-million-dollar volume of aircraft business for 
the fifth year after the war. — E. L. Stephenson. 


Experience has proved that no insurance arrangement is ever finished or static. 
This is particularly true today, and very definite arrangements should be made 
for rechecking at frequent intervals. — Wade Fetzer, 7r. 
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4 Keep ’em Buying 


The Story of the Seven Sons 





Several Practical Suggestions to Help You Increase 
Your Income During the Coming Months 





LEO F. ANDRE 


® A CERTAIN man was blessed 
with Seven Sons. He was worried 
about the future of his sons because 
war had come to curse his land. 
These sons all reacted to war con- 
ditions differently because of their 
varied natures. Yet all of them 
were optimistic about their future. 

The name of the first son was 
Automobile. Many persons thought 
he was soon to be out of circula- 
tion just because his suit was a 
little frayed and his “rubber” 
heels were worn down. This son 
was a good salesman. He knew 
that smooth tires, middle-aged 
and elderly cars in poorer condi- 
tion because of shortage of repair 
parts and mechanics meant in- 
creased hazards, so public liabil- 
ity, property damage and collision 
insurance will be more necessary 
than ever. Blackouts will bring 
more thefts, so comprehensive in- 
surance will be needed more. He 
also knew that only about 25% of 
all automobiles in the U. S. were 
properly insured. 

And he knew that most agents 
had little insurance on new cars 
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because of the competition of the 
finance companies. As these finance 
contracts are expiring, the legiti- 
mate agent and broker will secure 
that business on renewal — and 
retain it after the war was over. 

The baby of the family was 
called Accident and Health. He 
wasn’t worried about the future 
because his services protected a 
person’s income. With salary, 
home and medical bills guaran- 
teed, he knew he was helping to 
maintain morale. When there is 
proper accident and health in- 
surance, even the defense worker 
and housewife will be assured of 
proper care. This son was optimis- 
tic about the future because he 
knew that curtailment of income 
as a result of accident or sickness 
meant more loss; he knew war 
conditions would increase haz- 
ards. And he had a further weapon 
—non-occupational policies for 
defense workers. 

The next son was called Fidelity 
and Surety; he had a dual person- 
ality. When he called himself 
“fidelity insurance,” he covered 








loss because of dishonesty of em- 
ployees and with labor turnover 
greater during the war, his inves- 
tigation services of new employ- 
ees was worth more to industry. 
When he was known as “surety 
bonds,” he either guaranteed faith- 
ful performances (public officials, 
administrators, executors) or fi- 
nancial guarantees (contracts). 
Sometimes he protected employ- 
ers against forgeries and frauds. 
The next son, Burglary, was a 
sly fellow. He was optimistic 
about the future, because he knew 
that due to blackouts, thefts, bur- 
glaries and robberies will increase; 
that with rising prices, inventories 
will be more valuable and “‘steal- 
able’’; that with the curb on instal- 
ment buying, more persons will 
open charge accounts. So he sold 
more of his services in the form of 
accounts receivable insurance. 
The name of the next son was 
Workmen’s Compensation. He was 
the compulsory son — required by 
law. He knew war will help him 
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because of increased payrolls and 
so there will be more premiums 
for him from this source. 

The next son had_a brittle and 
transparent nature. He was called 
Plate Glass. He remembered that 
from 1914 to 1920 glass increased 
in price greatly. He reasoned “It 
can happen again,” so he urged 
long-term policies now. 

The man’s last son was called 
Public Liability. His was the most 
complex nature. He was very 
optimistic about the increased use 
of his services. War and blackouts 
will increase problems and haz- 
ards of property and of business 
ownership and operation. He felt 
his greatest service will be the in- 
creased use of his main weapon, 
comprehensive public liability. 
This was an all-risk policy de- 
signed to cover (with few minor 
exceptions) all known and all un- 
known hazards. And he knew that 
every alert agent and broker will 
use this weapon to corral accounts 
and not just to sell policies. 


en 
Coming 


“A Tested Sales Presentation for Safe Deposit Lia- 
bility,” by Calvin A. Soriero, will prove helpful to all 


producers interested in improving their own sales talks. 











@ It’s the “Honest”? Worker Who Steals — JV 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing the Urgent 
Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





A BANKER WENT Wrona.— A shortage of $144,500 was created by irregu- 
larities perpetrated by an officer of a banking institution in a large city. The 
defrauder was considered reputable and had an excellent background. He had 
been associated with the institution most of his life and was highly regarded and 
respected in the community. His family was identified in a responsible capacity 
with this institution uninterruptedly for three generations and its name had 
grown in prominence. 

The frailties of human nature and the burning desire to add to his affluence 
finally took their toll. Aided by the unlimited confidence which he commanded, 
this defrauder engaged in a series of irregularities through the medium of the 
issuance of bank drafts payable to various brokers in payment for stock and bond 
transactions carried on by him, personally. 

To cover up the shortage, he placed into the assets of the bank $100,000 worth 
of bonds which were not bona fide negotiable bonds, but instead were redeemed 
bonds. It came about in this fashion: The bank was trustee in charge of the issu- 
ance and servicing of this bond issue. When said bonds were refunded with a 
reissue yielding a lower rate of interest, the bonds so redeemed were not returned 
for cancellation but were held at the bank. This culprit utilized the bonds that 
were brought in by the various holders for redemption purposes to cover up his 
irregularities. 

It was not until the magnitude of his “machinations” had reached such pro- 
portions that the institution was reduced to a state of insolvency that the FDIC 
stepped in and unearthed the shortage. The assured held a bankers blanket 
bond, primary, form 8, revised, in the amount of $25,000, and a bankers blanket 
bond, excess form 2, in the amount of $75,000. However, the loss paid was 
limited to $37,500 because of the fact that only a portion of the loss had occurred 
while the excess coverage was in effect. 

















ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico. — A bur- 
glar here evidently realized that there 
are some things in life more to be 
wished for than fine gold. He broke 
into a home, but didn’t take a thing — 
merely looked the place over, then 
brewed himself a cup of coffee. 


New York Ciry.— Two painters 
working on a West Side pier were ar- 
rested for smoking. What were they 
painting? Why, “No Smoking” signs, 
of course. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. — A fine of $50 for 
illegally storing gasoline was levied 
against a resident of a rooming house. 
He had 43 one-gallon jugs in his room, 
when fire broke out and almost 
reached the gasoline... . KNox- 
VILLE, Tennessee. — When a_ police 


squad, armed with a search warrant, 
raided the premises in search of whis- 
key, they found 19 five-gallon con- 
tainers — of illegally stored gasoline. 








Beprorp Huts, New York. — Latest 
version of “man bites dog” story: 
When the fire chief went home and 
found his own house on fire, he had a 
hard time convincing his assistants 
over the phone that he wasn’t kidding. 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Anything can 
and does happen in the crowded na- 
tion’s capital. Take the traffic situa- 
tion, for instance: First there was a 
trolley car operator (later arrested for 
drunkenness) who took his passengers 
for a joy ride along strange streets, 
with the invitation, “This is on me.” 
. . » A while ago another motorman 
got himself and his passengers all con- 
fused by making a wrong turn... . 
And a bus driver, fed up with the 
whole thing, left his crowded bus and 
told passengers where they could go. 


Battmore, Maryland. — Two months 
after police received a report of a 
stolen. car, the owner received a phone 
call from a man on the other side of the 
city who had tired of seeing the car 
parked in front of his home. Now 
everybody’s happy. 


New York Crry. — After he had been 
arrested on a charge of embezzling 
$40,000 over a five-year period from a 
New York liquor distributing concern, 
a 36-year-old man confessed, accord- 
ing to the District Attorney’s office, 
that he had used the money to estab- 
lish an importing and exporting busi- 
ness with South American countries. 


Garvena, California. — A woman bus 
driver sizes up her first day’s work 
thus: “‘Three runs, no hits, no errors.” 








@ The Story of the War Damage Corporation 
and the Service of Private Insurance 


Billion-Dollar Agency, One-Woman Pay Roll 


Frank A. Christensen {President of 
the Association of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Executives and Chairman of the 
Magazine Policy Committee} is Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the War 
Damage Corporation, in which ca- 
pacity he has rendered outstanding 
service to the institution of insur- 
ance and the country at large. — Ed. 


® By this time most Americans 
think they know what to do in an 
air raid. They might not do what 
they expect to do, but civilian- 
defense instruction, first-aid drills 
and practice blackouts have given 
most of us an idea of standard 
practice for civilians when the 
bombers arrive. On the coasts the 
sense of emergency is naturally 
more acute, but even inland cities 
which offer attractive targets for 
the Luftwaffe — Cleveland or De- 
troit, for instance — understand 
by this time that air routes take no 
account of coast lines. Hitler could 
shock us, but he is not likely to sur- 
prise us very much. 

We have given considerably less 
thought to what we should do the 
day after an air raid. Physical sur- 
vival for self and family is about all 
a man can be expected to worry 
about when the planes are over- 
head and the air vibrates with 
menace and destruction. But the 
next day he has to deal with the 


fact that, although he and his fam- 
ily are safe, his house has been 
destroyed or his place of business 
bombed to rubble. It is at this 
point that the War Damage Cor- 
poration, a public agency in the 
RFC family, steps up to indemnify 
him for the loss of his home and its 
contents or of his business prop- 
erty. At any rate, this is what 
happens if the owner has had the 
foresight to add war-damage in- 
surance to his other protection, or 
if his mortgage is held by a banker 
stern enough to insist that the 
place be insured against the whims 
of Hitler as well as the hazards of 
fire and storm. 

Since its inauguration, July 1, 
1942, the War Damage Corpora- 
tion has written more than 5,000- 
000 policies, covering more than 
$94,000,000,000 of property, against 
the damage that Hitler’s long- 
range bombers may do when and 
if attacks on this country are 
thought to be worth what it would 
cost to make them. All the way 
from the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which car- 
ries $1,400,000,000 on its prop- 
erty, and United States Steel, which 
has $1,200,000,000 in war-damage 
insurance, down to thousands of 
small householders and merchants 
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who have bought $2,500 and $7,500 
policies, American property own- 
ers are insuring themselves against 
the chance that one of these nights 
the horror against which we have 
been preparing will actually de- 
scend upon us. Premium income 
approximated $120,000,000 for the 
first four months of operation. 
New applications come in at the 
rate of 4,000 a day. 

Although the subject of protec- 
tion against war damage had been 
studied by the insurance com- 
panies and Government officials 
for at least two years, it was Pearl 
Harbor which reduced it from a 
theory to a condition. Something 
had to be done at once to meet the 
losses which the Japanese had in- 
flicted in the Islands. In less than 
a week Jesse Jones, head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, acting under approval of the 
President, had set up the War 
Insurance Corporation to provide 
“reasonable protection” for 
owners of eligible property. In- 
demnification for such damage at 
Honolulu and Pearl Harbor was 
provided through this agency with- 
out a premium or other charge. 

But more protection was needed, 
and RFC asked Congress for spe- 
cial authority to provide such war- 
risk insurance and to invest up to 
$1,000,000,000 in the capital stock 
of the enterprise. Following this 
authority, RFC created the War 
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Damage Corporation, which be- 
gan writing protection available 
from July first. 

There were, of course, scattered 
suggestions for a new and gigantic 
agency, with a job holder at every 
crossroads, free insurance for small 
owners, and so on, but Congress 
and the RFC kept such proposals 
to an actuarial minimum. As a re- 
sult, when the War Damage Cor- 
poration was ready for business, it 
had one full-time Government em- 
ployee, a secretary, and that is all! 
The rest of the complex and vol- 
uminous business of insuring the 
property of the American people 
against Nazi or Japanese savagery 
is performed by directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion detailed to handle the job, 
ard 546 insurance companies act- 
ing as “fiduciary agents” for the 
War Damage Corporation. More 
than 150,000 insurance agents and 
salesmen reporting to more than 
1,400 policy-issuing offices drum up 
the trade. They receive a small com- 
mission and the insurance com- 
panies are reimbursed for actual 
out-of-pocket expense in connec- 
tion with war-damage business. 
The RFC accounting department 
takes care of the figures, and the 
Federal Reserve banks receive the 
funds. . 

We think the War Damage 
Corporation makes a pretty fine 
blueprint for cooperation between 
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Government and business for a 
definite purpose. War-damage in- 
surance was a job that neither 
could undertake alone. Before 
Pearl Harbor a few companies 
had written war-damage insur- 
ance. Just a few weeks ago Louis H. 
Pink, New York’s superintendent 
of insurance,* reported that one 
of these companies had insured 
$636,000,000 worth of property 
and that ‘“‘unless bombings on a 
large scale occur within the next 
four to eight months in Alaska and 
the Pacific and Atlantic coastal 
areas, the company should earn 
approximately $1,500,000 on its 
war-risk activities. However, on 
the other hand, if there should be 
any widespread enemy attacks on 
our shores, the result to the com- 
pany may be disastrous.” 

Such risks are too speculative 
for conservatively managed pri- 
vate insurance companies. Lower 
Manhattan Island alone contains 
real property worth more than 
$10,000,000,000. An air raid on 
the scale of the RAF shellacking 
of Cologne or Turin might de- 
stroy enough property in that small 
area to ruin our largest property- 
insurance companies and weaken 
or wipe out the protection against 
every other type of risk. The Brit- 
ish government early recognized 


* Now President, Associated Hospital 
Service of New York. — Ep. 
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that war damage was too specula- 
tive for private companies. The 
English solution was to add a few 
shillings for war-damage insur- 
ance to the local “rates” on 
property. During the hearings be- 
fore the Senate committee this was 
suggested as a solution for this 
country, but it was pointed out 
that our local taxation is not uni- 
form and definite as in England, 
but is assessed by such a variety of 
agencies that an effort to add a 
few cents for war-damage insur- 
ance would be too confusing and 
too expensive to collect. So War 
Damage Corporation was set up 
to operate on a premium basis 
without cost to the taxpayer. 

The insurance companies have 
their vast organization of agents, 
salesmen, claim adjusters and ac- 
tuaries, which could hardly be 
duplicated by the Government if 
it scraped the bottom of the barrel 
of available appointees. Why not 
use it? The answer was “‘Why 
not?” The present fact is that the 
accumulated expert knowledge of 
the insurance industry, backed by 
the full faith and credit of the 
United States Government, is at 
the. disposal of the largest indus- 
trial corporation or the owner of 
the least pretentious ‘‘row house” 
who wants war damage insur- 
ance. He may buy the protection 
through his own insurance agent 
and, in the event of loss, can 
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expect prompt attention through 
the nearest War Damage Claims 
Service Office. More than four 
hundred have been established 
already. 

War damage, of course, is not 
confined to air raids. The War 
Damage Corporation is already 
investigating claims on account of 
the “bombardment” of Los An- 
geles by its own ack-acks when 
planes were seen, or imagined, 
over the’ city last winter. Claims 
have also arisen for damage by 
actual armed patrol planes which 
have crashed after coming in from 
submarine hunts off Long Island 
and Florida. The policy covers 
direct physical loss or damage 
which may result from “enemy 
attack, including any action taken 
by the military, naval or air forces 
of the United States in resisting 
enemy attack.” 

Presumably, unless sudden at- 
tack is to remain a permanent 
hazard to American life and prop- 
erty, the War Damage Corpora- 
tion will be liquidated with the 
war. If we go through the war with 
no air raids or other losses contem- 
plated under the War Damage 
Corporation program, the corpo- 
ration will turn back a fair profit 
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to the Treasury. Ten per cent of 
any such profits will go to the 
546 participating insurance com- 
panies, and if there should be 
a loss, the insurance companies 
will pay 10% of the loss, with 
appropriate limits in either case. 
If attacks on this country bring 
destruction on a large scale, the 
American property owner will 
have been indemnified as far as 
that is possible, while the protec- 
tion against other hazards carried 
by private insurance companies 
will be unimpaired. 

That an emergency job of such 
formidable size can be carried out 
by the use of machinery which has 
been created by private enterprise 
ought to reassure Americans as to 
the flexibility of our system. Per- 
haps it is not too much to claim for 
War Damage Corporation that it 
is a vindication of the judgment 
of our early statesmen that society 
is best conducted when it can 
adapt familiar tools to new uses 
and, when necessary, forge new 
ones in the fires of crisis and 
danger. 


This article appeared in a recent issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. Reprinted, 
courtesy of, and copyrighted by, the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


To paraphrase Arthur (“Bugs”) Baer, after you’ve made the sale, fold yourself 


on the dotted line and send the report to the Home Office of your company. 





@ Education Never Ends 


Have You Ceased to Study? 





It’s Possible That What You Don’t 


a 


now, 


May Hurt You Plenty 





BRUCE BARTON 


> A MAN NAMED Brown and a man 
named Black graduated from high 
school and entered business in 
New York at the same time. 

Both made rapid progress. At 
twenty-five each of them was 
drawing $2,500 a year. 

“Coming men,” said their 
friends. “If they are so far along at 
twenty-five, where will they be at 
fifty?” 

Black went on. At fifty he was 
president of his company, with an 
income of $25,000 a year. 

But something happened to 
Brown. He never fulfilled the large 
promise of his youth; at fifty he 
had hardly advanced beyond his 
thirty mark. 

What was it happened to these 
two men, of equal education and 
— so far as the world could judge 
— equal ability? 

I will tell you. 

Brown became satisfied. He 
ceased to study; which means that 
he ceased to grow. 

Black has told me that when he 
reached $5,000 a year he said to 
himself: “1 have made a good 


start. Nothing can stop me if I 
keep my health and keep growing. 
I must study, study, study: I must 
be the best informed man on our 
business in the United States.” 

There is the difference. One 
stayed in school; one did not. 

The position you attain before 
you are twenty-five years old is of 
no particular credit to you. You 
gained that simply on the educa- 
tion your parents gave you — 
education that cost you no sacrifice. 

But the progress you make in 
the world after twenty-five — that 
is progress that you must make by 
educating yourself. It will be in 
proportion to the amount of study 
you give to your work in excess of 
the amount the other man gives. 

Really big men check them- 
selves up at the beginning of a new 
business year. 

“This year,” they say, “I am 
going to master one new subject. 
I am going to pursue such and 
such studies, which will increase 
my ability and earning power.” 

The bigger they are, the longer 
they keep themselves in school. 
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Gladstone took up a new language 
after he was seventy. 

Have you left school? 

As a matter of fact, did you 
grow mentally last year at all? 
What definite subject are you 
planning to devote your evenings 
to this year? 

“As a rule,” said Disraeli, ‘‘the 


most successful man in life is the 
man who has the most informa- 
tion.” 

How much will you increase 
your stock of useful information in 
the next business year? 


From ‘More Power to You,” by Bruce 


Barton. Published by D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York. 





IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Country cousin: The bicycle dress should be light and free and loosely 
fitted. A whaleboned bodice and riding trousers are worn under a shirt- 
waist of flannel, with a plain round skirt sufficiently weighted in the hem 
to keep it in place. — from the Ladies Home Journal of 50 years ago 


Glass windows in England originally were so heavily taxed that the 
sun hardly had a chance to enter a building in sufficient amount. Hence, 
there were few windows for light or display of wares until these taxes were 
lifted upon realizing the benefit of sunlight. Show windows were ex- 
tremely expensive, and so a company, to guarantee the shopkeeper 
against loss by breakage, was formed in the “Twenty-fifth Year of the 
Reign of Victoria” (1862). The first American company was organized 
in 1867; today, there are some 100 companies writing glass insurance in 
this country. — W. H. McKinney, New York City 


@ An Analogy for Salesmen 


“Five Minutes to Win”’ 





All Your Training, Study, Knowledge and Resource- 
fulness Is Mustered for Action in the Few 
Precious Minutes of the Interview 





CLARENCE G. 


> AN EDITORIAL in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
with the above caption, 
referred to the speech 
of President Wilkins of 
Oberlin College who 
read a long series of 
excerpts from letters 
written him by Oberlin 
men in the armed 
forces. One in particu- 
lar warranted special mention: 
‘*All the months, perhaps years, 
of training, routine, drills, disci- 
pline may lead to a mere five 
minutes of action with the enemy. 
But in that five minutes, a man 
must be at the peak of efficiency - 
must be able to perform his par- 
ticular task without a moment’s 
hesitation. For it is not at all un- 
likely or even unusual that upon 
one man can depend the fate of an 
entire battleship or of a platoon.” 
Salesmen in general, says The 
Casualty Insuror, normally spend 25% 
of their time waiting, 20% doing detail 
work, 40% traveling from call to call, 


and only 15% in face-to-face interviews 
with the prospect. 





SCHOLTZ 


This thought from a 
soldier’s letter can and 
does apply with equal 
emphasis in business life. 
The fate of a company 
or an organization may 
well be sealed in five 
minutes by an unpre- 
pared, untrained em- 
ployee who must make 
a decision, act in a crisis 
or answer a question of vital im- 
portance. Fate does not permit the 
turning back of the clock of time. 
An error remains an error even 
though others may successfully 
counteract that error and save the 
day. Sometimes the error is fatal. 

Few successful men are “gifted 
by the gods.” They reached their 
prominence by hard work, careful 
training, observation, ability, en- 
ergy and resourcefulness. Most of 
them started their careers at the 
bottom and came up the ladder 
the hard way. 

In five minutes, yes, in even less 
than five minutes, all can be lost — 
or won! 








@ Additional Advantages of Stock Coverage 


Are Published from Time to Time 


Some Advantages of ““Taking Stock’”’ 


Tue THREE “Esses”’ 


The business of insurance is primarily 
a combination of selection, sale and 
service — and in the latter, capital 
stock coverage has no equal. 


SERVING THE BUYER 


The informed insurance buyer knows 
and recognizes (1) that the agent 
serves an adequate, honest and eco- 
nomic need, (2) that he occupies a 
prominent and necessary place in the 
business world, and (3) that he per- 
forms well his functions and merits 
appreciation and proper compensa- 
tion therefor. 


Stock CovERAGE ADVANTAGES 


Three great advantages of stock com- 
pany coverage are (1) Adequate 
financial backlog in the form of in- 
vested capital (2) A fixed premium, 
with the assurance that under no cir- 
cumstances can your insurance costs 
exceed this figure and (3) An agency 
organization that gives personalized 
service for all your insurance prob- 
lems. 


Price Is SECONDARY 


Think of price only after you are cer- 
tain that your insurance coverage is 
the very best obtainable. 





ExpERT GUIDANCE 


You devote all your time to the con- 
duct of your own business, which you 
know so well; turn your insurance 
matters over to a qualified agent or 
broker, who knows his business well. 


InprrEcT BENEFITS 


Stock insurance companies were 
among the first to introduce safety 
education in the public schools, first 
to extend it to the high schools and 
first to endow a safety education de- 
partment in a great American college. 


Best SERVED BY AGENT 


The policyholder is best served, says 
an insurance commissioner, who re- 
ceives during the entire period of his 
contract the trained services of an 
honest agent in the writing of the 
business, and the expert supervision of 
home office underwriters and engi- 
neers in reducing losses by careful 
selection of risks. 


STABILIZER OF BUSINESS 

Capital stock insurance has developed 
hand in hand with the rise of Amer- 
ican business, of which it is a funda- 
mental part. 
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STUDY SECTION 


\ 7 will feature here, from time to time, 
special articles by leading figures in their 
various fields which, by their importance 

and comprehensive coverage of the subject, we 
feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature “‘War-Time Surety 
— Accomplishments and Goals,”? by Alexan- 
der Foster, Jr., Manager of the Fidelity and 
Surety Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 








Wy 





War-Time Surety— 


Accomplishments and Goals 


ALEXANDER FOSTER, JR. 


URING the last two years we 

have witnessed a rapid tran- 
sition from a peace-time economy 
to a war-time economy. We have 
seen producers of civilian goods 
stop that production, we have 
witnessed their undertaking 
production for war-time needs 
and, greatest of all, we have wit- 
nessed the successful result of their 
production efforts. 

Corporate suretyship has played 
an unpublicized but nonetheless 
dramatic and important role in 
that transition. All over this coun- 
try, the expanse of our land is 
dotted with manufacturing plants, 
airfields, cantonments and muni- 
tions stores. Many of these struc- 
tures represent construction under- 
takings surpassing in size anything 
that has heretofore been under- 
taken in the history of our country. 

Some of these, unfortunately, 


of 


are sad monuments to the failure 
of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee system 
of construction. The majority, 
however, represent shining exam- 
ples of the ingenuity and fortitude 
available to this country under a 
system of free enterprise. A great 
number of these projects represent 
an undertaking by a contractor 
more extensive than he had ever 
accepted before. And every one of 
them represents thousands, yes, 
millions, of dollars of labor and 
material credit. 

Those rules which have, in the 
past, been considered as normal 
credit rules and tests, no longer 
have application. Prior experience 
and prior accomplishment assumed 
a new meaning as a factor in de- 
termining the capacity to fulfill 
huge war contracts. 

In every instance where surety- 
ship was called upon to function, 





Credit Angle . 


Educational Process . 
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. » Manpower Aspects... 


Effect on the Future 
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that function was performed — 
and performed with maximum dis- 
patch. Contractors in many in- 
stances with doubtful credit abil- 
ity procured through the instru- 
mentality of corporate suretyship 
that stability and force necessary 
to carry them through. Suppliers 











ALEXANDER FOSTER, JR. 


What we have done, what we can do 


of materials were able to furnish 
the necessary materials and equip- 
ment with dispatch because they 
found in corporate suretyship the 
credit guarantee necessary to a 
free and prompt flow of materials 
and supplies. 

Today, every large manufac- 
turer and many small ones are en- 
gaged in the production of war 





materiel. Our war materiel needs 
continue to increase, and by the 
same token the field of those en- 
gaged in war manufacturing will 
also increase. Many manufac- 
turers are today supplying with 
great proficiency thoseitemsneeded 
to make our tanks, guns, planes 
and everything necessary for the 
successful functioning of the Army 
and Navy. Many of these items 
consist of devices and parts which 
the manufacturer not only had 
never seen before but had never 
even heard of—another great 
tribute to the efficiency of our 
American way of life. 

Here again, corporate surety- 
ship played and continues to play 
an important part. Many untried 
manufacturers procured their con- 
tracts only because they were able 
to procure bonds and, with the 
credit position suretyship afforded 
them, were thereafter enabled to 
arrange necessary financing and 
credits. In addition, the guarantee 
of corporate suretyship enabled 
many contractors to obtain the 
cash advances so necessary to keep 
their plants in operation during 
the period preceding production. 


Crepir ANGLE 
We take justifiable pride in this 
accomplishment. We should not, 
however, let our pride lull us into 
a false sense of satisfaction or 
apathy. The job is not done. In 








many respects it is but started. 
Government's needs for war ma- 
teriel have not been satisfied. On 
the contrary, these needs are in- 
creasing. Despite all that has been 
accomplished in the past, many 
impediments to a free and unob- 
structed flow of materiel still exist. 
One of the great- 
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February 


bonds will, to a considerable ex- 
tent, provide the necessary credit 
guarantees and prevent bottle- 
necks. The Engineers Office of the 
War Department, when confronted 
with a similar problem, issued a 
bulletin to its Field Offices in 
which it was recognized that: 
**Materialmen 





throughout the coun- 


est of these im- 

pediments is that ro employer of peo- try are being re- 

of credits. This ple in responsible posi- quested to supply 
tions should know that it substantial quanti- 


country’s lending 
institutions have 
done great service, 
but they have not 





is unnecessary for him to 
carry the burden of mis- 
placed responsibility. 


ties of materials to 
contractors with the 
War Department, 
many of whom are 








completely an- 
swered the need. Government, 
through the “V” Plan of loan- 
guarantees, has carried the lend- 
ers’ efforts still farther. But a great 
credit need still exists. 

War Production Board officials 
are concerned with the problem of 
giving the war production con- 
tractor fair and reasonable treat- 
ment in the distribution of war 
materiel. Many concernsare handi- 
capped because of the unwilling- 
ness of suppliers to grant them 
adequate credit. This is particu- 
larly true of smaller concerns which 
the Government is now trying to 
incorporate into the War Produc- 
tion program. Until this problem 
is solved, the desired expansion of 
our procurement program will be 
drastically limited. 

The increased 


use of surety 


engaged in extensive 
operations involving a number of 
projects. In order to expedite the flow 
of materials to these contractors and 
to provide the contractors involved 
with a credit guarantee satisfactory to 
the materialmen, it is desired that 
payment bonds be required generally 
in connection with War Department 
contracts. ye 
We all have a great opportunity 
to perform a service for our coun- 
try and ourselves, by making 
known to suppliers of materiel the 
utility of corporate suretyship in 
the solution of the credit problem. 
Present War Department regu- 
lations place large and independ- 
ent contracting authority in the 
hands of contracting officers in the 
field. These regulations, at the 
same time, permit the local con- 
tracting officer to either require or 
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waive performance and payment 
bonds as, in his judgment, the 
needs require. The War Depart- 
ment has recognized that the rapid 
expansion of many contractors has 
created credit problems. They 
have recognized 


employer. Many key positions 
have been adequately filled only 
because of the guarantees of cor- 
porate suretyship. Another chal- 
lenge to our industry, and to you 
in particular, is thus presented. 

Every employer 





that the payment 
bond has satisfied 
the needs of the 
credit man and 
has solved many 
credit problems. 

It is our job, 
therefore, in aid of , 
the war effort, to tage. 
bring home _ the 


VERYONE engaged in a 

war contract should be 
educated to the realization 
that a stoppage of work or 
even a slowing-down of war 
production, because of an 
uninsured dishonesty loss, 
is guilty of a shortcoming 
almost equivalent to sabo- 


of people in re- 
sponsible positions 
should know that 
it is unnecessary 
for him to carry 
the burden of mis- 
placed responsibil- 
ity. Every em- 
ployer should be 
brought to realize 











lesson of corporate 

suretyship to everyone interested 
in credit and credit security. 
Many people throughout our land, 
who are much concerned with the 
credit problem, do not appreciate 
that the proper application of cor- 
porate suretyship will relieve them 
of that burden. It is a challenge to 
us to acquaint them with our facil- 
ities and to convince them that we 
can bridge the gap. 


MANPOWER AsPECTS 


Another notable contribution of 


corporate suretyship to. the war 
effort concerns the manpower 
problem. Tremendous expansion 


has resulted in the devolution of 


positions of trust and responsibility 
upon many previously unknown 
and untried by their present 


that his enterprise 
should not be exposed to the 
wreckage and disaster which can 
be avoided through the use of a 
fidelity bond. Everyone engaged in 
a war contract should be educated 
to the realization that a stoppage 
of work or even a slowing-down of 
war production, because of an un- 
insured dishonesty loss, is guilty of 
a shortcoming almost equivalent 
to sabotage. It matters little in the 
defense of our country and in the 
protection of our homes and our 
ideals whether a gun is not pro- 
duced or whether it is destroyed by 
the enemy after its production. 
The result is the same. We stand 
without the use of that essential 
item of equipment. We in the 
surety business owe a duty to our 
country and ourselves, to teach 
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others to avoid the equivalent of 
sabotage through the adequate use 
of our facilities. 

Corporate suretyship, since its 
inception, has been sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate itself to 
changing conditions. As the busi- 
ness of this nation grew and needs 
for new  meth- 
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Government personnel, which for- 
merly required and accepted bonds 
simply because the statute required 
a bond, no longer act because the 
rule says so. Their present au- 
thority gives them, to a large ex- 
tent, discretion to require or waive 
bonds as they see fit. Each one is 

now examining 





ods and new cov- 
erages were de- 
termined, corpo- 
rate suretyship 
supplied those 
needs. Today, we 
have accommo- 





A of today’s happenings 
unmistakably point to 
the fact that the future 
success of our business will 
be limited only by our abil- 
ity to sell that business. 


into the functions 
of suretyship and 
the possible bene- 
fits derived there- 
from as they ap- 
ply to his own 
particular case or 








dated ourselves to 

the rapid tempo of a war-time 
economy. We have previously ob- 
served that the huge contracts 
necessary for military and naval 
equipment far surpassed those 
which were formerly considered 
normal capacity. Old underwrit- 
ing rules and standards were 
quickly revised to accommodate 
the new needs. All of this was ac- 
complished without weakening our 
financial structure in the slightest. 
The security and the stability 
which we offer today has im- 
proved, rather than deteriorated, 
as a result of the war. 


EDUCATIONAL PROCEsS 


Most marked of the changes 
brought about by war conditions 
has been the two-way educa- 
tional process now in full stride. 





the contract under 
present consideration. We have 
not always been in accord with the 
conclusions they have reached, 
but, on the other hand, we have 
experienced in many quarters a 
tenacity with respect to bond re- 
quirements that is gratifying to all 
of those concerned. 

With respect to those with whom 
we have disagreed, the shortcom- 
ing may, to some extent, be our 
own. We have felt smug and se- 
cure in the belief that because the 
statute required the bond, we were 
indispensable. We must not let 
ourselves get into that rut again. 
We must recognize the principle 
that if our service is not a neces- 
sity, we cannot expect it to be 
used. We know that it is a neces- 
sity. If others do not agree with us, 
if others cannot see our point of 
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view, then it is we rather than they 
who have fallen down on the job. 
It is we who have failed to create 
an intelligent demand for our 
product and the need for our 
service. The fact that bonds are 
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the other. Thus, there has been 
brought about not only a willing- 
ness but a desire to cooperate, a 
clear demonstration that this in- 
dustry of individuals can operate 
as a unit when the need arises. 


required by stat- 
ute does not re- 
lieve us of the 
necessity of keep- 
ing before the pub- 
lic at all times the 
sound business 
and economic jus- 
tification for that 
requirement. 
There is no bet- 





T will not be sufficient to 
argue at some future 
date that private enterprise 
can do the job more effi- 
ciently and more economi- 
cally than Government 
bureaus. We must demon- 
strate that superiority. This 
we can do by undertaking 
today to properly publicize 
our accomplishments, 


Changes in the 
law deemed nec- 
essary to expedite 
war contracts have 
not materially af- 
fected our opera- 
tions. Formerly, 
we approached an 
underwriting 
problem secure in 
the knowledge 





ter time than the 





that the contract 





present for an ef- 

fort on the part of all of us 
to help accomplish that coopera- 
tion in our industry which will be 
so necessary in the future. The 
huge risks arising out of the war 
effort and the dispatch with which 
they must be handled have brought 
the agent in much closer contact 
with his home office and have 
also brought the various home 
office underwriters in much closer 
contact with each other. Problems 
about which we formerly argued 
and debated at great length are 
today the subject of summary dis- 
position. The pace of war-time 
needs not only taught us to know 
each other better, but set out in 
bold relief a clearer understanding 
on the part of each for the needs of 


proceeds would be 
delivered only to the principal, 
and then only when he had com- 
pleted the job or at least progressed 
with the work until he had earned 
the partial payment which then 
became due. 

Today, those rules of security 
for us have been relaxed. A con- 
tractor may now assign his con- 
tract proceeds, as security, for a 
bank loan or the Government may 
even pay a portion of it to him in 
advance. These changes have not 
prevented our forging ahead. They 
were challenges to underwriters 
which were promptly conquered 
and left with us a feeling of pride 
in the knowledge that no obstacle 
can stifle our business. We can still 
proceed to execute our guarantee 
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of future stability. We have demon- 
strated that flexibility and adapta- 
bility to changing conditions so 
necessary to a virile business life. 

The knowledge thus gained is 
invaluable. It has been added to 
our resources and will pay tax-free 
dividends that are far beyond our 
ability to compute. 
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The world today has become 
completely disorganized. Euro- 
pean capital has been largely de- 
stroyed and our own capital has 
been largely devoted to war uses. 
The readjustment following the 
war is bound to take place through 
increase of Government pa- 

ternalism. Our na- 


an 





EFFEOT ON FUTURE 

No analysis of 
current conditions 
would be com- 
plete, from the in- 





Ge long as private enter- 
prise and the profit mo- 
tive exist in this country, 
there will be need for sure- 
tyship and insurance. 


tion will aid in 
world reconstruc- 
tion and our every 
effort in aid of 
that reconstruc- 
tion will involve, 








surance man’s 
point of view, without an effort to 
discern the effect of today’s hap- 
penings upon the future. We are 
all interested in the future. Our 
business is to sell the future, to sell 
a future secure against adversity. 
All of today’s happenings unmis- 
takably point to the fact that the 
future success of our business will 
be limited only by our ability to 
sell that business. 

The present world conflagration 
will inevitably leave its mark upon 
world civilization and world econ- 
omy. As members of that econ- 
omy, we must expect that the im- 
pact of it will be felt by us. Our 
primary duty today is to do every- 
thing within our power to bring 
that world conflagration to an 
early termination. Yet we cannot 
overlook the responsibility of pre- 
paring ourselves for peace. 





to some degree, a 
control and direction of our own 
economy. 

Many bureaucrats will, in this 
process, taste blood and will thereby 
have their appetites whetted for 
the blood of bigger and better 
game. Many plans will be tendered 
involving Government control or 
ownership as the panacea for all 
evils. We must prepare ourselves 
today to overcome such termite 
operations. It will not be sufficient 
to argue at some future date that 
private enterprise can do the job 
more efficiently and more eco- 
nomically than Government bu- 
reaus. We must demonstrate that 
superiority. This we can do by 
undertaking today to properly 
publicize our accomplishments. 
We must also translate those past 
deeds into terms of universal fu- 
ture applicability in order that 
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our facilities will be able to find 
their maximum usefulness. 

So long as private enterprise 
and the profit motive exist in this 
country, there will be need for 
suretyship and insurance. Our 
position in the future picture 
should not be limited, however, 
by the word 
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have been told that all will be re- 
stored at the conclusion of the 
emergency. We hope that this will 
happen. We can force it to happen 
if public indignation demands it. 
One of the changes that has 
taken place and in which we are 
greatly concerned is the new 
method which is 





‘““need.”? We must 
conduct ourselves py 
accordingly, and 
we must educate 
the public to the 
knowledge that 


. ‘ selves. 
our industry is an 





HE public must be 
brought to the realiza- 
tion that the guarantees 
which protect their assets 
are as valuable and as pre- 
cious as the assets them- 


being used in mak- 
ing contracts. 
Promptly, at the 
outset of the war, 
the government 
departments 
abandoned the 








essential part of 

the structure of private enterprise. 
We must teach the public that the 
insurance and the suretyship which 
exists for the benefit of the public 
is as much an asset of the individ- 
ual as the chair in which he sits or 
the roof that gives him shelter. 
The public must be brought to the 
realization that the guarantees 
which protect his assets are as 
valuable and as precious as the 
assets themselves. 

We must watch closely the 
events of today if we are to read 
and understand the shadow which 
they cast into the future. We have 
witnessed the abandonment by 
our Government of many of its 
checks and balances and many of 
its tried and proven methods in 
favor of the so-called streamlined 
practices and procedures. We 


competitive lump- 
sum contract in favor of the cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee method of con- 
tracting. Proponents of this method 
claimed for it many virtues which 
never materialized. 

In fact, the method demon- 
strated evils far more numerous 
than the virtues claimed! Depart- 
ing from the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
system, government departments 
adopted the so-called negotiated 
method. Under the practices here 
used, government agencies theo- 
retically procure the best possible 
service at the least possible cost. 
Whatever virtues there may be in 
a system of this type are limited to 
an emergency such as we are fac- 
ing today. We must not let the 
public in general nor the con- 
tracting offices in particular be 
deluded into the belief that the 
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success with this method of con- 
tracting which they appear to 
have today, is a criterion for their 
conduct in the future. 

The lump-sum competitive 
method of contracting has its roots 


planted deep in our method of 


living. Its virtues and its economies 
prompted its adoption and uni- 
versal acceptance as an exclusive 
methdd of contracting. The method 
is so old that many have forgotten 
the underlying reasons for its 
original adoption. If that system 
is to be followed again after the 
war, we must begin to pave the 
way now for its re-adoption. We 
must keep continuously before the 
eye of the public the benefits and 
econoniies of the competitive con- 
tract and its associate, the cor- 
porate surety performance bond. 
During the course of this war 
period, there has been a complete 
cessation of both public and pri- 
vate improvements which take 
place during normal periods. ‘This 
has resulted in a backlog of neces- 
sary construction and improve- 
ments which will act as the spring- 
board for the transition from 
war-time economy to peace-time 
economy. We must be prepared by 
planning in advance to take our 
rightful place in the undertakings 
which are to come. We shall 
expect to participate, as we have 
in the past, in the public works 
program but we should also be 
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prepared to fill a real need in the 
private construction program. 

We have, in the past, contented 
ourselves with the contract bonds 
which grew out of public works. 
We know from experience that 
public works contracts are not the 
exclusive burying ground of weak 
and inept contractors. The in- 
dividual who builds his home and 
the businessman, whether large 
or small, who builds a factory, is 
exposed to the same risk that 
exists on a public undertaking. 
We must undertake a program 
which will have as its purpose the 
carrying of that message to the 
individual and to the businessman. 

If our present methods of bond- 
ing private contracts are too cum- 
bersome, then we must correct 
and simplify the means of carrying 
our service to that segment of the 
public. We know that the need for 
protection afforded by suretyship 
exists. We must acquaint the buyer 
with the hazards which are not 
readily apparent to him and with 
the service which we have to offer, 
as a protection against that hazard. 

All of us are caught today in a 
financial squeeze. The result of 
our war effort has caused a dis- 
location of men and material 
which has produced an inflation- 
ary tendency. Opposed to this 
force is the burden of increasing 
taxation. Today as never before 
every dollar must count. 
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If we are to take advantage of 
the markets of today and if we are 
to take our full share of the mar- 
kets of tomorrow, we must give a 
full measure of service and protec- 
tion for every dollar we receive. 
The increasing price-consciousness 
of the public has not cheapened 
the public taste. Merchandise and 
quality will always be in demand. 

Our agency forces throughout 
the country are feeling the cur- 
tailment of civilian functions. We 
must point out to that agency 
system ways and means of taking 
up the slack. We must not be con- 
tent with the concentration of our 
lines in the hands of so-called spe- 
cialists who represent a relatively 
small portion of the American 
agency system. Every agent in the 
country must be made fully ac- 
quainted with the services which 
the fidelity and surety depart- 
ments of the insurance companies 
have to offer. Every agent in the 
country must be made fully aware 
of the brilliant possibilities which 
an intelligent approach to fidelity 
and suretyship has to offer. These 
agents will thereby be enabled to 
better serve their communities at 
an increased return to themselves. 

It has been said that if we have 
nothing to advertise, we have 
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nothing to sell. The converse is 
true — if we have nothing to sell, 
we have nothing to advertise. 
Most emphatically, we do have 
something to sell and equally as 
emphatically, we do have some- 
thing to advertise. Let us always 
have prominent in our minds the 
fact that the industrial backbone 
of this nation is built on credits 
and credit guarantees. We must 
acquaint our production forces in 
particular and the public in gen- 
eral with the important part which 
fidelity and surety guarantees 
play in the greatness of our nation. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
the function of these guarantees. 
The story can be told in simple 
language that everyone can un- 
derstand. It is our bounden duty 
to inspire and, if you will, fire the 
imagination of our production 
forces to the crying need for these 
types of guarantees. Many agents, 
unfortunately, have entertained 
the erroneous belief that this is a 
formidable subject when, as a 
matter of fact, the fundamentals 
are as simple as A-B-C and can be 
told just as simply. Production 
forces will welcome enlightenment 
on this subject because it will re- 
place much premium volume that 
is being lost in other directions. 


te 


Slogan for a manufacturer of padlocks: ‘‘Our business was founded 
on dishonesty.”” — T. Harry Thompson in Sales Management 

















PULLING ALL TOGETHER 


___ [Qur DEMOCRACY IS BASED ON THE STATES 
AQ] GIVING CERTAIN POWERS TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, ~ 
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ADDITION 
TO THEIR OWN 
LEGISLATIVE, JUDICIAL 
AND EXECUTIVE BRANCHES, 
ALL STATES EXAMINE AND LICENSE 
DOCTORS, LAWYERS AND INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. EACH STATE HAS ITS OWN — | 
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(But SoveREIGN AS THEY ARE IN MANY WAYS, 
OUR STATES PULL TOGETHER-IN ALL OF 
THEM TODAY THE DESIRE IS : 


FULL SPEED AHEAD FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE . 






















“The Customers Always Write” 
MEN IN SERVICE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We should like very much to receive 
each month 50 additional copies of THE 
CaAsuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, in 
bulk, to mail to men from this company 
who are now in the armed services. Most 
of the men here file their copies for future 
reference and dislike parting with them 
if the service men can be furnished with 
the JouRNAL by other means. 

Your cooperation will be greatly ap- 
preciated, 

iit O. 
**PRESTIGE-BUILDING”’ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

We, like many other insurance offices, 
have tried a wide variety of publicity and 
sales promotion ideas. 

Some may have been original — none 
have been particularly successful. How- 
ever, it is exhilarating to pour enthusi- 
asm into dreams. It keeps one’s circula- 
tion in good order and there is real value 
in whatever enthusiasm can be passed 
along to associates and employees. 

If we have had a modicum of success 
in any one endeavor, it has probably 
been in what you term “‘prestige-build- 
ing.”’ We call it character-building, and 
we use our agency bulletins as a vehicle 
for our desires. Even a bad character is 
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more profitable for a business than no 
character at all. We wish ours to be good, 
of course, but distinctive, in any event. 

There is opportunity to be speedy — 


brief — different — even in reporting 
such prosaic things as changes in rules 
and rates. Hatching ideas — which few 
will try — and few, therefore, can prove 
worthless — isn’t a bad trick. When 
both news and ideas are scarce one may 
indulge in the time honored habit of 
‘blowing off steam” wherein the oppor- 
tunity for character-building un- 
limited. 


is 


F, A. Hewitt 
Hoover & Dicés Co. 


-<- 


More On Surveys 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

In my opinion the most effective tool 
in the development of insurance sales is 
the detailed survey. Nearly every client 
of nearly every agent buys less insurance 
than is needed. Perhaps we are rather too 
prone to expect the public to know a 
great deal about insurance and insurable 
exposures. Such an assumption is illogi- 
cal. A large measure of the sales resist- 
ance in the field of insurance, without 
doubt, is due to ignorance rather than 
indifference. The public needs instruc- 
tion, and the systematic insurance sur- 
vey, which discloses hazards and their 
insurance remedies, is the answer. 
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Most agents need the help of compe- 
tent field men of companies in making 
these surveys, but there is no reason why 
agents should not learn to prepare sur- 
veys after they have been coached in the 
method. A prerequisite, of course, is a 
dependable knowledge of insurance cov- 
erages, and this they can acquire by 
study, and only by study. 

B. Conway TAyLor 


— 
In A ComMa 
New York City 
To the Editors: 

Having been impressed with the high 
degree of typographic accuracy in the 
Journat, I’d like to ask a question: 
What is your rule for punctuation? 

X. 

[We hold our breath as long as we 
can, then put in a comma; when we 
yawn, we slip in a semi-colon; and 
when we want to stop to get a piece of 
gum, we start a new paragraph. — 
Ep. | 

_ > _ 
No Dove 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 

In your August-September 1942 Jour- 
NAL there is a portion of a full-page cut 
on page 15, ““The end of doubt is the be- 
ginning of repose.” 

Is it possible to obtain this portion of 
the cut for use on letterhead? 

G. 
-<-— 
No Fear oF Loss 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

You might add to your story on 
“Lend-Lease” appearing on page 33 in 
the December JourNAL that the Lend- 
Lease Administration has no fear of a 
loss. They hold the bond of one of your 
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members guaranteeing the delivery in 
full of all merchandise or payment ac- 
cordingly. This is just another indication 
of the breadth of the surety business 
which we thought might interest you. 
T. 
_ > _— 
MACHINE AGE 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Dear Sir: 

In your October JouRNAL on page 3 is 
a bookkeeping machine article which 
greatly interests us, and we are just won- 
dering whether or not this system: would 
be beneficial to our agency (we employ 
three clerks). 

We will appreciate any information 
you may furnish us, and enclosed is 
stamped envelope for your convenience. 


a= > — 
Asout REPRINTS 
Chicago, Iil. 
Gentlemen: 

We are wondering what the possibili- 
ties are of securing a number of reprints 
of the article which appeared on page 
3 of the combined August-September 
issue, entitled ““Today’s Opportunities 
for Women in Casualty and Surety.” 

If it is possible to secure reprints of the 
article, we would like very much to know 
the price. If you are not in a position to 
get them, we would like to know where 
possibly we could secure them. 

C. F. Lunpguist 
Frep S. James & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

The December issue contains an inter- 
esting article on page 43, entitled ““Why 
and How I Changed My Life.” 

It would be appreciated if you could 
send us about 25 reprints of this article. 
If there is any expense involved, please 
advise; we shall be glad to reimburse you. 

I, 
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W. T. Harper is Vice President-Director 
of Casualty Underwriting for Maryland 
Casualty Company, and has occupied 
various underwriting, agency and pro- 
duction and executive positions during 
his past thirty-one years of association 
with The Maryland. (What’s Ahead in the 
Casualty Business?, page 9.) 

" FF ¢ 


C. W. Fatrcuitp is the General Man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. Twenty-four years’ 
insurance experience has included such 
outstanding posts as Commissioner of 
Insurance for the State of Colorado, and 
the Presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. (Asso- 
ciation Activities in 1942, page 1.) 
— F #£ 


Hersert P. Livuie is Superintendent of 
the Inspection and Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Great American Indemnity 
at San Francisco. He has been engaged 
actively in safety engineering work for 
the past twelve years and for the last five 
has been in charge of all such activities 
for his company’s Pacific Department, 
servicing seven western states, Attended 
University of Utah. Member, American 
Society of Safety Engineers. (Safety Work 
for Small Industries, page 15.) 


*, ¢ ¢€ 


Put C. Branirr, “real estate, mortgage 
loans, investments,” of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, entered insurance immediately 
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after the World War, and constantly, 
ever since, has been interested in insur- 
ance matters. Always has enjoyed writ- 
ing, too, he says, “which has been very 
satisfactory from my point of view even 
though it has been a little hard on the 
public.” He also edits the “‘Jns-Jn-Erator,” 
publication of the Insurors Indemnity 
of Tulsa. (Braniff-isms, “Opus 1942,” page 
21.) 
' FF 

Grorce W. Kemper is Superintendent of 
the Accident and Health Department of 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco. Thirty 
years’ insurance experience, starting as 
an office boy in a local agency at Fresno. 
Past and present honors include: Mem- 
ber, Public Library Commission of San 
Francisco; Director, Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition of 1940; Secretary, 
Casualty Insurance Association of Cali- 
fornia; Past President, San Francisco 
Accident and Health Managers Club; 
Public Relations Chairman for the Cali- 
fornia Association of Accident and 
Health Clubs and the San Francisco 
Accident and Health Managers Club. 
(How Much More Could You Earn If You 
Worked Eight Hours a Day?, page 30.) 


. F F 


W. C. Carro_t is an underwriter in the 
Home Office of the Maryland Casualty, 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University. 
Eighteen years’ experience in casualty in- 
surance underwriting. (The Good Old Days 
of Bicycling Lie Straight Ahead, page 26.) 











Bruce BarTON is well known to all our 


readers. Author, publicist, legislator. 
(Have You Ceased to Study?, page 45.) 

, FF ¢ 
Leo F. ANDRE is a graduate of the 


University of California. After wide ex- 
perience in automobile and casualty 
underwriting, he was appointed to the 
position of Special Agent, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, San Francisco. Past 
President, Initial Speakers’ Club. Mem- 
ber, Commonwealth Club of California; 
Casualty Underwriters’ Club of San 
Francisco. (The Story of the Seven Sons, 
age 37. 
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ALEXANDER Foster, JR., formerly As- 
sistant General Counsel and Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corporation, 
is Manager of the Fidelity and Surety 
Department of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives. A native of 
Rochester, New York, Mr. Foster took 
his law degree from the University of 
Buffalo. After successful private practice 
in Rochester, he joined the Liquidation 
Bureau of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, and in 1933 became Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corporation. 
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Two years later, appointed Assistant 
General Counsel, retaining the rank of 
a vice president. (“‘War-Time Surety — 
Accomplishments and Goals,”? page 49.) 


,; = 


CLARENCE G. ScHoLtz recently left his 
position as Superintendent of the Ex- 
pense Control Department of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
of Boston, in order to join the armed 
forces of the United States. He has 21 
years’ insurance experience to his credit. 
(‘Five Minutes to Win,” page 47.) 


Credits. — Art work by: C. A. Smith, 
(cover design), W. McCallum Hogg, 
Horace T. Elmo, George Marko, Charles 
Skiles, Robert G. Sternloff and Robert 
G. Sternloff, Jr. Illustrations: pages 4, 5, 
7, 12, 13 and 18, Office of War Infor- 
mation; page 8, Carroon and Reynolds, 
Inc.; page 32: 3 “Historical” pictures, 
The Bettman Archive; “Back to the 
Horse,” Packard News Service and 
Business Week; and “Inside Officer,” 
Boeing Airplane Company. Illustration 
on page 60 through courtesy of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
General Reinsurance Corporation 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 


Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 


New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 


Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 


Travelers Insurance Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 

United States Guarantee Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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